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‘THE ARMY. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
W. W. Belknap, Secretary of War. 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 
Brigadier-General E. D. Townsend, Adjutant-General. 


ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Issued from the Adjuiant-General’s Office for the week ending 
March 11, 1872. 


Tuesday, March 5. 


THE leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Charles 
P. Eagan, Twelfth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 15, 
January 23, 1872 (amended by Special Orders No. 17, 
January 25), from headquarters Military Division of the 
Pacific, is hereby extended sixty days. 

Private Patrick E. Gilroy, Company K, First Infan- 
try, now in confindment at Madison Barracks, New 
York, will be dishonorably discharged the service of the 
United States upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be confined. 

Private John J. Logue, U. 8. Military Academy de- 
tachment of cavalry, now with his command, will be 
discharged the service of the United States, provided 
there be no impediment, as desertion, etc., upon the re- 
ceipt of this order at the place where he may be serving. 
This soldier is entitled to pay, etc, only under para- 
graph 1371, Revised U.S. Army Regulations of 1863. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Court- 
martial Orders No. 137, October 30, 1871, from head- 
quarters Department of the Missouri, as directs that 
Private Charles A. Whitman, Company O, Sixth Infan- 
try, now in confinement at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
“wear during his term of confinement a ball weighing 
twenty-four pounds attached to his left leg by a chain 
four feet long,” is hereby remitted. 


Wednesday, March 6. 


Brigadier-General O. O. Howard, commissioner Bu- 
reau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, 
accompanied by First Lieutenant M. C. Wilkinson, 
Third Infantry, aide-de-camp, will proceed without de- 
lay to the Department of Arizona to execute the instruc- 
tions given General Howard by the Honorable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, on completion of which they will 
return to their proper station in this city. 

Hospital Steward E. B. Smith, U. 8. Army, now on 
duty in the Surgeon-General’s Office, will be honorably 
discharged the service of the United States, to date 
March 9, 1872. 

Leave of absence for sixty days, with permission to 
go beyond sea, is hereby granted First Lieutenant John 
H. Weeden, Corps of Engineers. 

Corporal Joseph R. Brown, Company M, Fourth Cay- 
alry, having been appointed Hospital Steward U. 8. 
Army, will report in person to the commanding general 
Deparcment of Texas for assignment to duty. 

Private Jesse H. Robinson, Company B, Eighth Cay- 
alry, now on detached service at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, is hereby transferred to the General Service U. 
8. Army, and will report in person without delay to the 
Chief Signal Officer U. 8. Army, Washington, D. C. 
The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish the neces- 
sary transportation. 

Permission to delay starting from his post to comply 
with paragraph 2, Special Orders No. 53, March 2, 1872, 
from this office, until the 1st proximo, is hereby granted 
a C. H. Fry, deputy paymaster-gene- 
ral. 





Thursday, March 7. 


On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, Sur- 
geon Dallas Bache is hereby relieved from duty in the 
Department of Texas, and will report in person to the 
Surgeon-General. 

Private Samuel W. Parks, Company B, Second Cav- 
alry, now in confinement at Rock Island Arsenal, IIL, 
awaiting trial for desertion, is hereby restored to duty 
without trial, and will be discharged the service of the 
United States, upon condition of enlisting in Ordnance 
Detachment U. 8. Army, upon the receipt of this order 
at the place where he may be confined. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders 
No. 61, of September 25, 1871, from headquarters De- 
partment of the South, as directs that Private James 
Donnelly, Company B, Eighteenth Infantry, now in con- 
finement at Fort Pulaski, Georgia, *‘ be confined at hard 
labor for the period of three years,” is hereby so far re- 
mitted as to make the term of his confinement two 
years, commencing September 25, 1871 (the date of the 
promulgation of his sentence in orders). 

The Quartermaster’s Department will furnish Joseph 
Kelly, formerly private Company E, First Infantry, with 
transportation from Detroit, Michigan, to this city, to 
enable him to enter the Soldiers’ Home, the cost of which 
will be refunded to the Quartermaster’s Department by 
on treasurer of the Soldiers’ Home, District of Colum- 


On the recommendation of the Ordnance Department, 
the following changes in the stations and duties of offi- 
cers of that department are hereby made, and will be 
carried into effect under special instructions from the 
Chief of Ordnance: First Lieutenant Cullen Bryant is 


and will report for duty at Rock Island Arsenal, Ill. ; 
Second Lieutenant Almon L. Varney is relieved from 
duty at Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, and will report 
for duty at Leavenworth Arsenal, Kansas. 

Friday, March 8. 


First Lieutenant Lewis Warrington,/Fourth Cavalry, is 
hereby relieved from signal duty, and will join his 
proper station. 

Second Olass Private Jeremiah Crowley, Ordnance 
Detachment U. 8. Army, now at Vancouver Arsenal, 
Washington Territory, will be discharged the service of 
the United States upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be serving. 

First Class Private Patrick Keefe, Ordnance Detach- 
ment U.S. Army, now at Washington Arsenal, District 
of Columbia, will be discharged the service of the Unit- 
ed States upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be serving. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Or- 
ders No. 64, of October 21, 1871, from headquarters De- 
partment of the Platte, as directs that Private George 
Neuner, Company I, Fourteenth Infantry, now in con- 
finement with his command, “be indelibly marked on 


to have his head shaved, and to be drummed out of the 
service,” is hereby remitted. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of a 
General Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 
64, of October 7, 1871, from headquarters Department of 
the South, as directs that Private George 8S. Thayler,{Com- 
pany D, Fourth Infantry, “ be confined in Fort Pulaski, 
Georgia, for the period of two years,” is hereby so far 
remitted as to make the term of his confinement one 
year, commencing October 7, 1871 (the date of the pro- 
mulgation of his sentence in orders). 

Sergeant James O. Davis, Company H, Sixteenth In- 
fantry, having been appointed hospital steward U. 8. 
Army, will report by letter to the commanding officer 
Department of the Gulf for assignment to duty. 


Saturday, March 9. 


Leave of absence for six months is hereby granted 
First Lieutenant David A. Griffith, Third Infantry. 
The leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant Al- 
bert L. Myer, Eleventh Infantry, in Special Orders No. 
477, December 23, 1871, from this office is hereby ex- 
tended sixty days. 

Captain Alfred Mordecai, Ordnance Department, is 
hereby appointed to act as inspector on certain unser- 
viceable clothing, camp and garrison equipage on hand 
at Leavenworth Arsenal, Kansas, and fcr which First 
Lieutenant Cullen Bryant, Ordnance Department is re- 


sponsible. 
Monday, March 11. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant George 
E. Albee, Twenty-fourth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 
28, February 9, 1872, from headquarters Department of 
Texas, is hereby extended five months. 

By direction of the President, and in accordance with 
section 26 of the act of July 28, 1866, First Lieutenant 
Abner H. Merrill, First Artillery, is hereby detailed as 
Professor of military science and tactics at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass, 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, the 
following changes in the stations and duties of officers 
of the Medical Department are hereby made: Assistant 
Surgeon Peter Moffatt will report in person to the com- 
manding officer, Newport Barracks, Kentucky, for tem: 
porary duty at that depot. Assistant Surgeon J. B. 
Girard is relieved from duty at Newport Barracks, Ken- 
tucky, and will report in person to the commanding offi- 
cer Department of Arizona for assignment to duty. Sur- 
geon H. R. Wirtz is relieved from duty in the Depart- 
ment of Arizona to take effect upon the arrival of As- 
sistant Surgeon Girard in that Department, and will re- 
port in person to the commanding general Department 
of California for assignment to duty. 





The Staff Question.—-A large number of replies have 
already been received to the questions of the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House on the subject of the re- 
organization of the staff, which were sent by the Com- 
mittee to a large number of the prominent officers of the 
Army about a fortnight since. These replies have not 
been made public, except in a few cases where the officers 
themselves have had their communications printed and 
distributed among their friends. General Thomas M. 
Vincent, of the Adjutant-General’s office, has submitted 
to the committes a modification of the pamphlet pre- 

ared by him in 1870 upon the staff. His conclusions are: 

hat ithe general staff of our Army should have an 
organization distinct from that of any other corps; that 
staff appointments should be permanent, and nat be made 
by detail, and they should not only be given to men of 
great professional and general intelligence, but these men 
should have a thorough special training, such only as can 
be obtained in schools instituted for that express pur- 
pose, or in a long and continuous course of duties in 
their respective departments; and, finally, that the 
general staff should be essentially the same in peace as 
in war, without reference to the number of troops com- 
posing the Army, and such as to produce, from these 
troops the greatest amount of physical and moral force 
in the shortest given time. 

Adjutant-General Townsend has submitted his views 
on the same subject to the Military Committee at length, 
as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE 
W asHINeTon, March 5, 1872. 


? 
Hon. John Coburn, Chairman Military Committee, House of i 
resentatives. 





relieved from duty at Leavenworth Arsenal, Kansas, 


Sim; L have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 


the left hip with the letter D, two and a half inches long, | *8¢4 


net es 
February 2], propounding certain questions on the subject of Staff 
Organization, to wh:ch I submit the following Mi 

1. My name is Edward D. freer a gr of the 
Army, with rank of bri; r-general, raduated at Mili 
Academy, West Point, July 1, 1837. Served as second lieutenan 
first lieutenant, and tal adjutant, Second 2 
Artillery, until August 8, 1846, when I was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general, and have served since that date continuously in 
the Adjutant-General’s Department. I was on duty with my regi- 
ment in Florida and the Cherokee country, accom: 1 it 
on a long march from Florida, inland, to Buffalo, New York. Since 
being in the Adjutant-General’s Department I have served a tour 
of four years on the Pacific coast. 

2. In my opinion no departments of the Staff of the Army can, 
advan usly to the service and the country, be consolidated, for 
be given under their appropriate heads. 

8. To consolidate the three de ments —Quartermaster, Subsist- 
ence, and Pay—in one Supply ——— would practically work 
as follows: The head of upply Department could not F sane xo A 
attend personally to the entire business. He would ‘ore 
assign a junior to the charge of each of the three branches in his 
own office, and would become uainted with operations of his 
entire Department through the medium of the head of each branch. 
While, therefore, the present system would actually not be 

there would be a loss of msibility. The common head, 
being able to attend to all the business, nor even to keep himself as 
minutely informed of it as he ought, would be obliged to trust to 
another, who, after all, would not be the person officially account- 
able. Thus the responsibility would be constantly shifted from 
one party to the other, and materially weakened, while there would 
be no gain of efficiency in any res 

4. Such consolidation would not reduce the number of officers en- 
in those duties. It may be that a less number of officers, 
and less rank, are ae in some of the Staff Departments for 
ablishment than they havenow. But of this each chiefcan 
t decide. In the Adjutant-General’s Department there are not 
officers enough by four to supply present wants. But this opinion 
does not bear on the question at issue. The officers of the staff 
departments have to become experts in their business. A commis- 
sary knows practically how to cure, pack, and prepare provisions of 
all kinds, and how to adapt his selection of stores for different cli- 
mates. He is personally as competent a judge as any merchant. 
So with other Departments. Now, su Supply Department 
(consolidated) sends an officer to New York, for instance, to pro- 
vide transportation, purchase fuel and other Quartermaster’s stores, 
to purchase provisions and to pay troops. One officer cannot do 
all this. Payments have to made from three different ap- 
prorriations; accounts must be kept separate for each pppropri- 
ation; and while one officer imperfectly superintends all is, he 
must have other officers or agents of some kind to help him. 
These other agents, chen, are the experts, and the officer of the 
Supply Department does none of the actual responsible work, 
simply use he cannot. The same number of books and ac- 
counts would have to be kept, reqniring the same number of 
clerks; and instead of the responsibility being directly upon the 
agent who actually does the business, it is indirect] ly upon the one 
who oversees it. If there should not be officers enough of the 
regular Supply Departments to assist those assi to the chief 
duties, officers of the line would have to be detailed, or citizen 
agents hired. Atsmaller stations where issues are limited and 
purchases rarely made, the duties of quartermaster and commissary 
are often done by one officer under the present system. In this 
case, therefore, nothing would be gained by consolidation. 

5. The question of paying the troops is a very difficult one. It 
does not so nearly affect the number of desertions as is gen y 
supposed. Steady discipline and good treatment of soldiers by the 
pn is the best remedy for that crime, together with an adeqnate 
punishment and proper places of confinement. Payment by com- 

any commanders would involve the frequent changing of funds 

rom hand to hand; great multiplication of accounts, and corres- 
ponding increase in the clerical] force of the Treasury to settle them ; 
and more than all, frequent and serious losses to the Government 
from want of secure places of deposit at most of the military sta- 
tions. Large supplies of funds must be sent to the officers in the 
fall before commanication is cut off with many posts. Agen’ 
whose expenses must be must carry them, for there are no 
banking facilities at hand. At the posts, a safe, a trunk, or a chest, 
will be the well-known deposit, inviting to frequent robberies. 
The otticers would not be under bonds, and might often be default- 
ers; or from want of capacity for keeping such intricate accounts, 
might often make serious mispayments. Suppose the remedy be 
applied of requiring bonds. Not many officers could get bondsmen 
without leaving their post, if they co at all. Moreover, where 
a man is required to give bonds for any duty, he should have the 
liberty of accepting or declining the duty rather than give the bond. 
Another objection would a removal of check against paying 
wrong accounts, for the officer who made up the soldier’s statements 
would likewise psy him. Now, the paymaster t examines and 
corrects the accounts before he pays them, and he is charged with 
mistakes if the soldier cannot be reached to rectify them. Then, 
after all, provision must be made for payments of soldiers dis- 
charged away from their commands, and of officers at posts. The 
opinion is deliberately entertained that any other mode of bp ees 
than the present must necessarily be mors complicated, and subject 
the Government to immensely greater risk of loss. 

6. The only argument to my knowledge yet advanced in favor of 
consolidating the ordnance and artillery is, that men who use the 
arms and ammunition should have something to do with their 
selection and manufacture. This certainly applies — to the 
cavalry and infantry. Why not then include them in the con- 
solidation? Prior to the orgauization of the Ordnance Department, 
officers of artillery were detailed on ordnance duties for two years 
and then relieved by others. Those were the days of flint-locks 
and smooth-bores. To pursue that plan now would result in one 
of two things; either there would be an utter progressive 
knowledge and discovery in the science of arms and projectiles, be- 
cause the officers charged with their preparation, etc., would be 
changed so often that no one would have time or feel interest 
enough to make that science a special study; or else the officers 
most adapted to that service would be constantly kept upon it. 
This last would then bring the matter practically back to its pres- 
ent status, with the great disadvantage ehat no officer could be sure 
of a permanent detail on his favorite duty, and there is no more 
discouraging element in human nature than suspense. The inter- 
change of duties would have also, as experience abundantly shows, 
the effect to make officers dissatisfied with either one or the other of 
their different duties. If they prefer company duty, they go re- 
luctantly to ordnance duty when their turn comes; if they prefer 
ordnance duty, they return with distaste to theircompanies. Under 
the present system, as great certainty of having only competent 
officers, and those having a talent for that line of duty, is secured, 
as in the nature of — is possible. A certain number of the 
higheat uates of class at the Military Academy is recom- 
mended by the Academic Board, after four years of close observa- 
tion, as suitable for assignment to the ordnance ; and those recom- 
mended are at liberty to choose the ordnance if they like, or some 








ther co: or a regiment if the fer. There may be occasion- 
ally een whe have not gradua igh enough to secure the recom- 
mendation, who would yet have proved ordnance officers; but 


uman rule is without defect ? 

wit nne duties of officers of the Adjutant-General’s Department 
and of inspector-generals are entirely different, and nothing could 
be gained by consolidating them. There is no need whatever of a 
head to the Inspector’s Department. The proper theory of in- 
spections is this: A division or de t commander should 
have inspections made within his command to inform him of mat- 
ters needing correction. Reports of such inspections should not go 
beyond the commander for whom they are made, for he does not 
woh unnecessarily to expose to higher authority defects in his own 
jurisdiction which he x remedy. The should 
be sent by the en! 
ot AE ideo ttn ot Gent 

uite ini “ 
F ore who may be affected by such inspection. With all this 
the Adjutant-Ge could 





a of the two duties work otherwise 
\ officers of the Adjutant and 
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stationed at a headquarters to do indifferently the duties of adju- 
tant-g 1 or inspector-general. Both duties cannot be done at 
one time by the same officer, because inspecting involves travelling 
away from the headquarters, where adjutant-general’s duties must 
be done. If the two officers take turn about in their two separate 
lines, responsibility is most apt to be weakened and interest relaxed 
in one or both. Mercantile life will illustrate this position. A 
judicious merchant will not confide his books one month to one clerk 
and the next to another, lest if mistakes occur the responsibility 
drop between the two instead of falling upon the rightone. Nor is 
the responsibility of officers of the Adjutant-General’s Department 
imaginary. They have charge of and are accountable to the Secre- 
tary of War for records of the highest importance, which will 
eventually be brought to Washington as part of the nation's ar- 
chives; and not even the department commander himself can inter- 
fere with that accountability. 

8. The direction and control of the Staff Departments and Corps 
must, to a certain extent, be shared by the Secretary of War and 
the General of the Army. Their several provinces can be clearly 
defined. The President, of course, has control of both those 
otticers, who are his assistants, each in his own sphere, in ad- 
ministering mili laws and regulations. Yet the Secretary of 
War, as a Cabinet Minister, must control the General of the Army, 
for it is a well-established principle, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that the order of the Secretary of War on 
military matters must be taken as that of the President. The 
ordinary course of administration is tis: Estimates made for all 
supplies used by the Army, and for all its operations, prepared under 
the direction of the department commanders, are scanned by the 
General of the Army, assisted by the heads of the Staff Bureaus, 
and submitted to the Secretary for revision and transmittal to 
Congress. Further estimates for engineer and other operations, 
not to be used in conjunction with the troops, are submitted directly 
to the Secre by the heads of bureaus. The secretary can of 
course consult the general about these. The ———- having 
been made, requisitions upon them can only be drawn by the Secre- 
tary. The heads of bureaus cause supplies of all kinds to be pre- 
pared and collected in depot under instructions from the Secretary, 
who a controls the expenditure of appropriations. ‘These 
supplies are placed at the disposal of the troups as needed, upon 
requisitions transmitted by department commanders, approved by 
the General, and finally ordered by the Secretary. The disposition 
of them thenceforward from the immediate supervision of the 
Secretary to the General and his subordinate commanders, and the 
money accountability to the Treasury further falls upon the staff 
otficers who receipt for and issue them. There are some matters of 
staff administration which the Secretary alone can conduct; for in- 
stance, many temporary supplies for Indians, etc., which are decided 

nerally by consultation between the President and the Cabinet 
frinisters directly concerned. 

9. As at present organized, the staff is, for all needful purposes, 
sufficiently under control of division or department commanders. 
The latter should not control depots of mare intended for the 
whole army, or for parts of it not within their command. By 
requisition made in season they can always secure all the assistance 
necessary for the use of theirown commands. In emergency the 
telegraph can be used, or, under certain circumstances, well under- 
stood by military men, they may assume the control of everything 
within their reach, if justified by real necessity. Officers of every 
branch of the staff are always assigned to commanders and are as 
absolutely subject to them as any line officer can be. 

10. The effect of continuing the same officers in # particular 
branch of the staff, and of nouns promotions only within them, 
is to give them a motive and pride in perfecting themselves in every 
sort of information that can make them efficient. If sure of a 
continuance and Pe agen in the line of duties of their choice, 
their zeal and tidelity rarely flag. If always under the appre- 
hension, or certainty, of being transferred to other duties, perhaps 
by no means so genial to their tastes and talents, they cannot be ex- 
pected to take interest in their staff duties, exc-pt so far as to 
acquit themselves without actual blame. The hope of promotion 
is always a healthy stimulus. 

il. As men in civil life, trained specially for a particular pro- 
fession, are generally more efficient in that profession than those 
who have no training, so are military officers more efficient who are 
educated, trained, and promoted for specialties. There is daily 
opportunity in the War artment for testing this principle. It 
is well known to most members of Con that constant reference 
is made to records for the purpose of —y! claims against the 
United States. It is not too much to assert that many millions of 
dollars have been saved to the Treasury by information furnished 
from papers, now on file in the War > which were col- 
lected from all parts of the country during and atter the war. 
The system of keeping all kinds of records, originating in the 
Adjutant-General’s office, and carried out by officers instructed by 
its means, contributed, first, to the preservation in good form of 
valuatle net and, second, to having them safely deposited in 
the War Office after their use at the headquarters where they origi- 
nated had ceased. That this is due to an organized Staff Depart- 
ment appears from the fact that there are no such records relating 
to the times when commanding generals detailed for acting assist- 
ant adjutant-generals any officers they chose for the time being. 
In those days the generals were apt to cousider all letters and cor- 
respondence, not immediately ferwarded for action to Washington. 
as their own — property. The slight traces of those old 
records now to be found show a great contrast with the elaborate 
files of recent dates, so carefully arranged and preserved as to 
afford, without loss of time in searching, almost necessary data 
in any given case. 

The conclusion is that general staff officers are more efficient and 
valuable than line officers, temporarily detailed, would be, because 
they ‘ake a pride in the department to which they belong, and not 
being, as it were, the creatures of their generaly, they feel the 
responsibility constantly weighing upun them of accountability to 
the War Department. Nor does this in any d e weaken their 
obligation to perfect military subordination to their commanding 
general for the time being. ‘The generuls have, on the other hand, 
uides-de-camp, who are chosen by themselves, and bear to them a 
more personal relation as staff officers, fulfilling in this respect all 
needful Ly ay Beside the Fe a already mentioned to 
freedom of detail or transfer of staff officers from one branch of the 
service to another, there is a serious one of a politicalnature. Had 
the ecutive the trolled power to transfer and appoint, 
there might be a time when, by skilful collection of agents from 
all branches of the Army, at influential political centres, with large 
contracts and men ee ny 8 to be made, a most dangerous 
power could be wielded. Under the present system such a thing 
would — ible —y ina — ° 

rps of officers trained in special staff duties, while performin 
those duties iu time of peuce, are perfecting themecives and hoa 
ing alive their system. When war comes, they are so many skilled 
di: ectors and instructors for volunteer officers appointed to their 
a for nto ee be gee A troops called into action. 
ere is no more periect mode of rapidly organizing ilizi 
bodies of raw troops. _— end mobilizing 

12. Ido not think any law or regulation necessary to change the 

{ status in regard to specialties of staff officers. The i- 

ent has now ample power to avail himself in any way he may 

=. proper of the talents or knowledge of any individual 
oO ‘ 

Genera Remarxs.—The old Florida war is a stan. . 
fication of the inefficiency of the system of coe may ma 
staff duty. There were constant well grounded complaints of want 
of supplies and facilities of all kinds for the troops, and, as the 
records will show, no lack of Ne syne n of money meantime. In 
several instances large commands were well nigh losing their scal 
in consequence of starvativn in their beleaguered forts, - 

In 1837-8 the present system of the staff was established, and in 
the two great wars which have occurred since, the manner in which 
our armies have been clothed, transported, fed, paid, and provided 
with medical attendance, has attracted the admiration of the mili- 
tary world. Undue extravagance during the late war has been al- 
leged against the disbursing branches of the staff ; but it should be 
remembered that the people, through their Governors, State and 
national legislatures, demanded that every comfort and convenience 
should be given to the men who left their homes and business to 
serve in the war. Special enactments were to this end and 
appropriations made to carry them out. The officers concerned, 
then, only did their duty in obedience to those behests. Since the 
war closed a rigid economy has been more and more carefully en- 
forced, until the Army cannot fail to perceive the contrast between 
the supplies of the war time and the mere necessaries now furnished 











will, 
appointed in the staff. This co 
ps ome more weight to the opinions of the heads of departments 


the utmost efficiency of their own corps. From frequent official 
intercourse with officers acting in their departments, through re- 
turns, correspondence, etc., they have great opportunity for judg- 
ing of any one’s fitness for their business; and it is always easy to 
ascertain the moral and other qualifications ot those whom they 
suppose proper candidates for appointment. It not unfrequently 
happens, on the other hand, that officers appointed through outside 
influence have little fitness for the place, and that a good line officer 
is turned into an indifferent staff officer. At the same time the 
head of the department must feel little responsibility attaching to 
him for the conduct of those appointed, perhaps against his judg- 
ment. If it be that some offices are now found in the staff who 
ought not to be there, the remedy lies in courts-martial, in verdict 
of Ketiring Boards, under which the President can now discharge 
an officer, with one year’s pay, for inefficiency produced by his 
own fault; and in the power of exchanging two officers of equal 
grade of different branches of the Army, on their mutual applica- 
tion, approved by the commanding officers concerned. : 

The fact that there are sometimes unsuitable officers in a de- 
partment ‘should not weigh against the staff system. The fault is 
not in that; but mistakes will be incident to any system that may 
be adopted, and the present organization is less liable to mistakes 
than any other, for it has been carefully built up during a period of 
thirty-five years. It is simple, direct. perfect in its accountability ; 
and under it the sum of the losses to Government is comparatively 
small, because it rarely happens that defalcations fail to be dis- 
on before they reach an amount too large to be entirely recover- 
ed, 
And it has stood the test of war. A fair exemplification of that 
test may be seen in the Report of the Secretary of War of the man- 


ner in which the Volonteer Army was paid and disbanded in 1865 


through the agency of the several branches of the Staff. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your most obedi- 
ent servant, E. D. TowssEenp, Adjutant General. 


General Sherman Abroad.—A correspondent of the 
London Times has the following account of the Gener- 
al’s doings and sayings in Italy: “Mr. Lorimer Graham, 
the American Consul, issued cards for a ball to meet 
Gen. Sherman. Mr. Graham is an American gentleman 
of taste and fortune, and very hospitable—just the sort 
of man any nation would covet as their consular repre- 
sentative. He takes no fees, and tries to make nothing 
out of you by exchange orshipping, and invites you to a 
capital dinner, where you meet the best society. His ap- 
artment at the Palazzo Orsini was decorated with great 
taste; a profusion of flowers and exotic plants formed a 
most charming background for the toilets of the ladies, 
who, to the number of 350, crowded his salons. I pene- 
trated with no small amount of difficulty to an inner 
room, where was caged the lion of the evening, Gen. 
Sherman. He was surrounded by a brilliant gathering 
of Italian officers, eighty having been invited to meet 
him. The General is tall and erect, wiry in make, very 
unaffected, and natural in his manner; his uniform, 
which is plain, made a great contrast with the splendid 
costumes of the Italian Etat-Major, and it partook al- 
most more of the naval than the military to a casual 
observer. We were introduced to him, and he shook 
hands very cordially with us all. He told me this was 
his first visit to Eurupe, and his great object is to see 
and visit the Mont Cenis Tunnel] and the Suez Canal. 
As for ladies and gentlemen, men and women, he could 
see plenty of them in hisown country. ‘“ Well, Gen- 
eral,’ said I, “ what do you think of Italy?” ‘“Ohb,a 
very nice. country, but old, very old—nothing to be 
done; not , like my country, where all has to be 
done.” Peruzzi, our Mayor, happening to te near, I 
called to him, and explained in Italian that the General 
thought Florence was a finished work. “ Niente piu da 
fare! Corpo di Bacco!” exclaimed he, “I wish I had 
10,000,000 francs! I could lay them out to-morrow, and 
[ will do so if I continue in my place.” The ball was 
kept up till eight inthe morning, and a few American 
beverages were introduced at supper, and afterward 
went through several editions. 








Corps of Engineers.—The following is a memorandum 
of orders, circulars and instructions, relating to the 
Corps of Engineers, issued or received during the 
month of February, 1872: 


First Lieutenant Post—Granted leave of absence for twenty 
days. 8. O. No. 27, par.7, W.D. A. G. O. Feb. 1. 

Colonel Simpson—To proceed to Montgomery, Ala., and exam- 
ine the bridge of the South and North R. R. Uo., over the Ala- 
bama river, and report whether it ovstructs navigation of the 
same. Letter, Chief of Engineers, Feb. 2. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Newton, Lieutenant-Colonel Raynolds, Ma- 
jor Warren, Major Merrill, Captain Allen—Board of engineers to 
assemble at St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19, to examine and report upon 
such questions connected with the harbors of St. Louis, Mo., and 
Alton, Ill., and with the banks of the Mississippi river, as shall be 
placed before it. 8. O. No. 20, par. 1,H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 7. 

Captain oe leave of absence ior thirty days. 8. 
O. No. 21, par. 1, H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 8. 

Lieuteriant-Colonel Foster—Confirms telegraphic order of Feb. 
8, directing him to proceed to Washington, D. C., and report to the 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, House of Rep- 
resentatives. 8.0. No. 21, par. 2, H. Q. 0. of E, Feb. 3. 

; — ee ae an —— “ thirteen days to the 
eave of absence for seven days gran is commanding officer. 
8. O. No. 22, H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 9. y 

First Lieutenant Weeden—Granted an exteusion of twenty-three 
days to the leave of absence for seven days granted by his com- 
manding officer. 8. O. No. 23, par. 1,,H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 14. 

Battalion of Engineers—Commanding officer to detail one _ser- 
geant and four artificers from Company D, to report without delay 
to the engineer officer, headquarte s Department of the Missouri 
forduty. 8. O. No. 39, par. 6, W. D., A. G. O., Feb. 15. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Woodruff, Major McFarland, Major Wilson, 
Captain Farquhar, Captaiu Gillespie—Board of engineers to assem- 
ble at — or s ° Raat LE arta ow — > ago im- 
provement of the harbor ver, 0. 8.0. No. 25, . 
1, H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 17. 5 pane 

First Lieutenant Stanton—Temporarily relieved from duty with 
battalion of engineers, to oy to Lieutenant-Colonel George 
= at ane in Boston, Mass. S.O. No. 25, par.2,H. Q. C. 
ot E., Feb. 17. 

First Lieutenant Mallery, Additional Second Lieutenant Bass— 
Members of a General Court-martial, to meet at West Point, N. 
Y., Feb, 23. 8. O. No. 42, par. 6, W. D., A. G. O., Feb. 19. 

First Lieutenant Post—To rejoin his station by March 1, 1872. 
8. O. No. 43, par. 7, W. D., A. G. O., Feb. 20. 

Lieutenan' mel Foster—By direction of the Secretary of 
War, to proceed to West Point, N. Y., and in conjunction with the 
superintendent of the Military Academy, examine and report upon 
the pro shore route of the Hudson River and West Shore 
Rai - 8. O. No. 27, H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 23. 

Captain Howell—Granted leave of absence for two weeks. 8. O. 
N 7 28, H. Q. a of ta 

jeutenant-Colonel Wright—To proceed to Washington, D. C., 
and report to the chairman of the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, House of Representatives. 8. O. No. 29, H. Q. C. of E., Feb. 


First Lieutenant Post—Revokes so much of phs 78. 0. 
No. 27, Feb. 1, and 7 of 8. O. 43, Feb. 20, 1872, W. D., A.G. O., as 
-elates to 8. O. No. 47, par. 2, W. D., A. G. O., Feb. 26. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH. 
Brigadier-General A. H. Terry. Headquarters, Louisville, Kentucky. 


which convened at Chattanooga, Tenn., January 26, 
pursuant to S. O. No. 14, c. s., headquarters Department 
of the South, und of which Captain H. C. Cook, Second 
Infantry, was president, was dissolved February 16. 
Savannah, Georgia.—The General Court-martial which 
convened at Savannah, Geo., January 29, pursuant to 
8. O. No. 12, c. s., headquarters Department of the South, 
and of which Captain L. L. Livingston, Third Artillery, 
was president, was dissolved February 13. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 

Colonel W. H. Emory: Headquarters, New Orleans, La. 
Key West, Florida.—The General Court-martial which 
convened at Key West, Florida, December 28, 1871, pur- 
suant to S. O., No. 5, dated December 5, 1871, from these 
headquarters, and of which Lieutenant-Colonel Romeyn 
B. Ayres, Third Artillery, was president, was dissolved 
February 5. 

Fifth Cavalry.—First Lieutenant Charles King, aide- 
de-camp, Feb., 21 was ordered to accompany the depart- 
ment commander to Jackson, Miss. ; thence to proceed to 
inspect the posts of Oxford, Holy Springs, Saltillo, and 
Aberdeen (via Grand Junction, and Corinth), and upon 
completion of this duty to return to his proper station. 

Nineteenth Infantry.—First Lieutenant Mark Walker, 
February 21, was ordered to Baton Rouge, La., on public 
business, and upon completion of this duty to return to 
return to his proper station, Jackson Barracks, Loui- 
siana. 

Assistant Surgeon Richard Powell, U. S. Army, hav- 
ing reported at these headquarter in compliance with 
paragraph 3,8. O. No. 463, War Department, series of 
1871, for assignment to duty in this department, Februa- 
ry 20, was ordered to Jackson, Miss., to report to the 
commanding officer, of the troops stationed there, re- 
lieving Assistant Surgeon A. A. Yeomans. 

Jackson, Miss.—Upon the requisition of the United 
States Marshal for the Southern District of Mississippi, 
and upon the request of His Excellency, the Governor 
of Mississippi, the commanding officer of the U. 5S. 
troops at Jackson, February 22, was directed to detach 
a discreet officer with twenty-five men to take post at 
Philadelphia, Neshoba Co., Miss., with thirty days’ sup- 
ply of provisions. In any action which may be taken in 
support of the civil authorities, the officer commanding 
was instructed to be governed strictly by the provisions 
of circular of December 4, 1871, from these headquar- 
ters. 

MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURL 
Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan : Chicago, I. 

A DESPATCH from Salt Lake city March 7, 1872, says: 
Lieutenant General Sheridan’s visit to Utah has been 
postponed until later in the spring. Two of his statf 
officers, Colonel Forsyth and Colenel Sheridan, arrived 
last night, and will soon make a military tour through 
the south of the Territory te select places for military 
posts to be located there this summer near the Navajo 
country. 





DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA. 

Major-General W. S. Hancock: Headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. 

Second Cavalry.—Captain Edward Ball, Company H, 
Second Cavalry, in an official report, dated Fort Ellis, 
Montana Territory, December 10, gives an account of his 
visiting the new Crow Agency with several companies 
for the purpose of escorting Mr. Muhlenberg and sur- 
veying party, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, down 
Yellowstone river. He started on the 16th of Septem- 
ber. On the 10th of October a fire broke out in one of 
the tents in the officers’ line, and although a number of 
men were at the time within a few feet of the tent, all 
efforts to extinguish the flames were unavailing. The 
wind was blowing such a terrific gale that not more 
than a minute could have elapsed from the time the fire 
was first discovered until it had swept down to the river, 
a distance of 250 yards, taking the entire line of Com- 
pany H’s tents, burning the clothing, bedding, arms, 
carbines, camp equipage, and ammunition. Although 
the alarm was given at the moment the fire made its 
appearance through the tent, the men who were asleep 
in their tents, 150 yards from this point, had their clo- 

thing, hands and hair burned before they could get out. 
About 800 rounds of carbine and pistol cartridges were 
exploded in the burning d¢bris after the fall of the tent, 
yet not a man nor animal was injured. Lieutenant 
James G. MacAdams was despatched back to Fort Ellis 
with one wagon and asmallescort on the following 
morning, where he obtained all that was necessary for 
the equipment and comfort of the men, and returned to 
the command on the 17th of October, making a march of 
166 miles with wagons over a rough road, and through 
an almost continuous snow-storm. ‘The survey of 
Muhlenberg was afterward made to a_ point 
on the Yellowstone river, 110 miles east of 
the Crow Agency, to which point Capt. Ball escort- 

him, arriving there on the 14th of November, 
giving him all the protection required, and all that was 
necessary. Winter had now set in and the survey was 
continued no further. The return was made to see 
Crow.Agency on the 25th of March, of 110 miles in 
nine days, with snow from six to ten inches deep, and 
snow-storms during seven days out of the nine. On ar- 
rival at the postit was found on examination that 
thirty-three of the escort and twenty-four of the de- 
tachment of Gand L companies taking grain to the 
escort, had their faces, hands, feet, ears and noses pain- 
fully frozen. No hostile Indians were seen. The trans- 
portation company lost three mules by death and one 
abandoned. The cavalry lost seven horses; two died, 
one from injury by falling on rocks, and one from 
general debility ; one froze to death, and four gave out 
and were abandoned. 

Seventh Infantry—Major W. H. Lewis, acting assist- 
ant inspector general of the department, February 29, 
was ordered from St. Paul, Minn., to Whetstone Agency, 
Dakota Territory., for the purpose of making an investi- 
gation at that station, under special instructions from 
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inspect the post at Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, and 
the depot at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Seventeenth Infantry.—Leave of absence for thirty 
days was granted Captain C. E. Bennett, March 1. 

Fort Shaw, Montana.—A correspondent writes from 
this post February 23, 1872: “The members of Compa- 
ny H, Seventh Infantry, gave a ball in the company’s 
mess room on the evening of February 22. For some 
time past, the committee having charge of the arrange- 
ments have been active in preparing for the occasion, 
and nothing was left undone that would contribute to 
the pleasure of those who attended. The mess room was 
fitted up in a tasteful and creditable manner, the many 
wreaths, bouquets, artificial flowers, evergreens, etc., all 

being placed in a proper position by the skilful hand of 
Sergeant Dorot, Company H. Dancing commenced at 
8:30, the band, under,the leadership of Sergeant Kunsell, 
rendering most eloquent strains while the dancing was 
going on. At 12:30, all hands repaired to the supper- 
reom, where was found a most sumptuous repast, placed 
on tables decorated by the delicate hands of the ladies, 
assisted by Corporal Volkey of Company H. Ample jus- 
tice being done to the many good things, the ball room 
was again filled, when the dancing was kept up until 
near daylight, when all repaired to their homes satisfied 
with the night’s entertainment.” A General Court 
martial meet at Fort Shaw, Montana Territory, March 
26. Detail for the court: Colonel John Gibbon, Sev- 
enth Infantry; Major H. C. Ransom, quartermaster, U. 
S. Army; Captains H. B. Freeman, T. S. Kirtland, J. 
M. J. Sanno; First Lieutenants H. M. Benson, J. W. 
Jacobs, William Quinton, W. H. Nelson; Second Lieu- 
tenants Daniel Robinson, F. M. H. Kendrick, Seventh 
Infantry; First Lieutenant A. H. Jackson, Seventh In- 
fantry, judge-advocate. 

Fort Rice, Dakota Territory.—The commanding officer 
of Fort Rice, Dakota Territory, March 4, was directed 
as soon as practicable to send a detachment of twenty- 
five non-commissioned officers and privates, under a com- 
missioned officer, to take post at or in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the mouth of “ Apple Creek,” about twenty- 
five miles above his post, for the protection of an engi- 
neering party of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and such 
stores as the company may have at that peint. This de- 
tachment may be relieved from time to time, at the dis- 
cretion of the commanding officer of Fort Rice, by others 
of the same strength, (or greater, if necessary), and this 
force will be maintained at the point in question until 
further orders from these or superior headquarters. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI. 

Brigadier-General John Pope: Headquarters, Fort Leavenworth. 

Captain W. M. Dunn, Jr., aide-de-camp, March 2, was 
ordered to Chicago, Ill, on business connected with 
headquarters, and on completion of this duty to rejoin 
his station. 

Fifth Infantry.—The telegraphic instructions from 
this office of 2d instant, directing First Lieutenant Hen- 
ry Romeyn, Fifth Infantry, acting assistant quarter- 
master, at Fort Scott, Kansas, to send the man arrested 
as a deserter from the Sixth Infantry, to the headquar- 
ters of that regiment at Fort Hays, Kansas, for trans- 
mission to his company, were confirmed March 4. 

Sixth Cavalry.—Upon the completion of the duty as- 
signed him at Denver City, C. T.,by paragraph 2, 8. O. 
No. 2, c. s., from these headquarters, Second Lieutenant 
C. C. Morrison, March 2, was ordered to Colorado Springs, 
C. T., for the purpose of procuring copies of the recert 
surveys of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad in the 
vicinity of the Raton Mountains, for use in the compila- 
tiou of military maps at these headquarters, on comple- 
tion of this duty to rejoin his company. 

Leave of absence until April 1, was granted First 
Lieutenant C. H. Campbell, March 7. 

Eighth Cavalry.—Leave of absence for thirty days was 
granted Captain F. D. Ogilby, Eighth Infantry, March 2. 

The telegraphic order of the 4th instant, from this 
department directed the commanding officer District of 
New Mexico to detail two commissioned and three non- 
commissioned officers of the Eighth Cavalry, from Fort 
Union, New Mexico, to proceed at once to Kit Carson, 
Colorado Territory, for the purpose of conducting a de- 
tachment of recruits for the Eighth Cavalry, to the head- 
quarters of that regiment. 

Fort Laramie.—A telegram from Fort Laramie, states 
that Red Cloud, with 200 warriors, came in to that post, 
Tuesday, March 12, to hold a council. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE. 
Brigadier-General E. O. C. Ord, Headquarters, Omaha, Nebraska. 

A correspondent writes from Camp Brown, Wyoming 
Territory, as follows: “ No Army news of interest. We 
have been snowed in for some weeks almost months. No 
paymaster has been here for the last six months, but one 
is expected soon. The weather is almost like spring, 
and the soil is nearly free from snow and frost.” 

DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS. 

Brigadier-General C. C. Augur: Headquarters San Antonio, Texas. 

Fort Clark, Texas —Twenty-fifth Infantry, Colonel 
George L. Andrews.—January 7, First Lieutenant E. J. 
Stirns, Twenty-fifth Infantry, relieved Second Lieuten- 
ant S. K. Thompson, from duty at sub-post of Camp 
Hudson, Texas. A General Court-martial, of which 
Captain D. Schooley, Twenty-fifth Infantry, is president, 
and Captain A. E. Hooker, Ninth Cavalry, is judge-ad- 
vocate, convened at Fort Clark on the same date. Janua- 
ry 1l,a company of unassigned recruits Twenty-fifth 
Infantry, was organized, and Second Lieutenant D. B. 
Wilson, Twenty-fifth Infantry, assigned to command. 
January 14, Captain A. E. Hooker, Ninth Cavalry, with 
the available men of his Company, E, was ordered to 
scout the country to Yellow-bank Crossing of Devil’s 
Run, thence across the country to South Kickapoo 
Springs, where he will report to Colonel George L. An- 
drews, Twenty-fifth Infantry. January 16, Colonel An- 
drews, accompanied by J,ieutenant H. B. Quimby, regi- 
mental quartermaster, Twenty-fifth Infantry, Acting 
Assistant Surgeon D. Jackson, Captain D. Schorley and 
Lieutenant F. A. Kendall, Twenty-fifth Infantry, with 
Company E, Twenty-fifth Infantry, supplied with 21 days’ 
rations, left on a scout to Old Fort Turett, via West Fort, 





Nueces River. Lieutenant and Adjutant C. N. Gray, 
Twenty-fifth Infantry, to act as acting assistant quar- 
termaster and acting commissary subsistence during the 
absence of Lieutenant Quimby. First Lieutenant J. 
Paulus, with Company C, was ordered to relieve First 
Lieutenant C. F. Robe, and Company H, in the work of 
opening the Fort Clark and Fort McKavett wagon road. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon A. L. Buffington, assigned to 
duty with Company C. January 20, First Lieutenant 
A. Geddes, was granted leave of absence for seven days 
with permission to apply for an extension of seven days. 








MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC. 


Major-General Geo. G. Meade: H’dqrt'rs, Philadelphia. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST. 
Brigadier-Gen. Irvin McDowell: Cor. Greene and Houston Sts. N.Y, 

THE following officers were registered at headquarters 
Department of the East, for the week ending March 14, 
1872: Major R. I. Dodge, Third Infantry ; Major Wm. 
Hays, Fifth Artillery ; Colonel H. W. Wessells, U. 8. 
Army. 

Governor's Island, N. Y. H.—On Tuesday evening next 
the *‘ Social Club” composed of enlisted men (permanent 
party) give its first annual ball. The officers of the club 
are Michael Smitha, president, John T. O’Brien, treasurer, 
James Morrissey, secretary. The steamer Governor’s 
Island will leave the barge office (Battery) at.eight, 
nine, and ten P. M., returning at five and six A. M: 


Fort McHenry, Md.—The commanding officer Fort 
McHenry, Md., March 12, was direct2d to send an officer 
of his command to Fort Foote, with orders to report to 
the commanding officer of that post for temporary court- 
martial duty, and to remain there until the court-martial 
is dissolved by the commanding officer Fort Foote, when 
he will rejoin his proper station. 

David's Island, N. Y. H—A General Court-martial 
was appointed to meet at David’s Island, New York 
Harbor, on the 15th of March. Detail for the court: 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. D. Wallen, Captains E. W. H. 
Read, G. M. Brayton; First Lieutenants Charles Porter, 
A. W. Corliss, E. B. Savage; Second Lieutenants C. A. 
Earnest, P. H. Ray, J. McE. Hyde, Eighth Infantry. 
Second Lieutenant John O’Connell, Eighth Infantry, 
judge-advocate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE LAKES. 
Brigadier-General P. St. G. Cooke: Headquarters, Detroit, Mich. 

Payment of Depot Troops.—Paymaster H.C. Pratt, 
chief paymaster of the department, March 5, was di- 
rected to proceed to pay the troops at the following- 
named stations: Fort Porter, N. Y.; Fort Niagara, N. 
Y.; Fort Ontario, N. Y.; and Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Paymaster V. C. Hanna, U. S. Army, on the same 
time, was directed to proceed to and pay the troops at 
the following-named stations: Fort Gratiot, Michigan ; 
Indianapolis Arsenal, Indiana; Fort Wayne, Michi- 
gan; and Columbus Arsenal, Ohio. 

Madison. Barracks, N. Y.—A General Court-martial 
met at Madison Barracks, N. Y., on the 11th instant. 
Detail for the court: Major H. C. Pratt, paymaster U. 
8S. Army; Major C. L. Best, First Artillery; Assistant 
Surgeon C. 8. DeGraw, U.S. Army; First Lieutenant 
E. Van A. Andruss, First Artillery; First Lieutenant 
John L. Worden, Jr., First Infantry ; Second Lieuten- 
ant J. J. O’Connell, First Infantry. Second Lieutenant 
Carl F. Palfrey, First Artillery, is judge-advocate of the 
court, 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC. 

Maj.-Gen. J. M. Schofield: H’dgrt'rs, San Francisco, Cal. 

The following officers reported at headquarters Milita- 
ry Division of the Pacific, during the weck ending Feb- 
ruary 27, 1872: First Lieutenaut T. J. Wint, Fourth 
Cavalry ; Captain A. Sutorius, Third Cavalry; Captain 
Deane Monahan, Third Cavalry; A. A. Surgeon, H. M. 
Matthews, U.S. Army; First Lieutenant T. F. Riley, 
Twenty-first Infantry ; A. A. Surgeon, W. O. G. Spring- 
er, U.S. Army; Second Lieutenant W. 8. Wyatt, Third 
Cavalry. 








DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 

The General Court-martial which convened at Alca- 
traz Island, Cal., on February 8, by virtue of 8S. O. No. 
19, c. s., headquarters Departmeot of California, and of 
which Colonel O. B. Willcox, Twelfth Infantry, was presi- 
dent and Captsin E. R. Platt, Second Artillery, is judge- 
advocate, was dissolved February 27. 

Benicia Barracks, California. —A General Court-mar- 
tial was appointed to meet at Benicia Barracks, Califor- 
nia, on the 16th instant. Detail for the Court: Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. L. Elliott, First Cavalry; Captains 
William Hawley, Frank Stanwood, Frederick Van Vliet. 
Alexander Moore, Gerald Russell, Dean Monahan and 
Alexander Sutorius, Third Cavalry; First Lieutenants 
William H. Andrews, Emmet Crawford, John P. Walk- 
er; Second Lieutenants Charles Morton, William W. 
Robinson, Jr., Third Cavalry ; Captain Guy V. Henry, 
Third Cavalry judge-advocate. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA. 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Crook, Headquarters, Prescott, A. T. 
GENERAL HowakpD left Washington, March 7, for 

Arizonia, taking Captain Wilkinson, of his staff, and Mr. 
E. P. Smith, one of the most trusted Indian agents in 
the service of the Indian Bureau. 

Twenty-first Infantry.—Captain L. V. Furey, assistant 
quartermaster, January 19, relieved First Lieutenant J. 
Li. Johnston, regimental quartermaster Twenty-first In- 
fantry, in his duties at Tucson Depot, A. T., and 
the former officer returned to the headquarters of his 
regiment in the Department of the Columbia. 

Camp Date Creek, A. T.—The quartermaster and com- 
missary storehouse at Camp Date Creek, Arizona Terri- 
tory, was totally destroyed by fire December 30, 1871. 
The flames spread with such rapidity that but few of 
the stores contained in the building were saved, and the 
loss to the Government is consequently large. A board 
of officers ascribed the cause of the fire to a defective 
chimney, 





THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Jovrnat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 


VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


THE United States ship-of-war Kansas has returned to 
Key West. 

Tue American fleet was at Toulon, March 11, taking 
in coal, . 

THE President has sent to the Senate the nomination 
of Commodore Alfred Taylor to be Rear Admiral. 


THE Juniata, now attached to the European squadron, 
has been ordered home, and will arrive here in June. 


Tue Guerriere arrived at Navy Yard, New York, 
March 13, from Norfolk, Va. She will go out of com- 
mission and her crew be disc . Her officers will 
probably receive their orders about the 15th inst. 


Visrrors to the Naval Academy have been appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy as follows: Prof. William 
N.C. Bartlett, of New York; Colonel W. D. Wicker- 
sham, of Mobile, and General Robinson, U.S. A. 

Tue British screw frigate, Aurora, thirty-five guns, 
while leaving Plymouth Sound, March 13 for Gibraltar, 
struck on Nicholas Reef. Tugs were at work trying to 
pull her off, and with prospects of success, as the tide was 
rising. 

Senator AMES introduced a bill on last Tuesday 
providing “ that the line-officers of the volunteer navy 
who were put up into the regular service shall take 
rank in their respective grades from July 25, 1866, and 
be entitled to the positions on the Navy Register that 
they would have occupied had their commission been so 
dated.” 

GENERAL Slocum has introduced in the House a bill 
authorizing the sale of the naval hospital at: Brooklyn. 
The land is to be sold in whole or subdivisions at public 
auction, or by inviting written proposals, after three 
months’ notice. The proceeds of the hospital and land 
are to be carried to the credit of the naval hospital fund, 
and the residue shall be covered into the Treasury. 


Tue bill introduced by Senator Cole, last month, in 
relation to the capture of the Albemarle, was reported 
back to the Senate from the Committee on naval affairs 
on Wednesday, the 6th, and passed. It provides “ that 
the prize case of the rebel iron-clad man-of-war Albe- 
marle shall be taken up and re-examined by the proper 
United States court, that the captors may obtain an ap- 
praisal such as is required by the prize laws of Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. MoreGan’s bill to correct abuses in the navy, in- 
troduced into Congress, Monday, March 11, provides that 
the grades of admiral, vice-admiral, and rear admiral 
shall cease to exist when they shall become vacant; that 
no officer on the retired list shall, under any circum- 
stances, be assigned to any duty whatever; prohibits 
promotions on the retired list, and abolishes the Marine 
ne Ria bill to take effect from the date of ita ap- 
proval. 

ADMIRAL Haza, of the Peruvian Navy, is now in 
New York, commissioned by the Peruvian Government 
to examine and study the fortifications, Navy-yards, 
Navy and ordnance of the United States; also to report 
on the merits of the different registers of shipping, 
known as Lloyd’s books, and to make general inquiry 
into the maritime resources of this country. He has 
letters instructing the officers in charge of Navy-yards, 
etc., in the United States to offer him every facility in 
the discharge of his commission. From this country he 
goes to England, France, Prussia, etc., for a similar pur- 
pose. 

Tue Secretary of the Navy, March 13, ordered that 
Troquois, now at New York, should join the East India 
squadron without delay, and that vessel will leave for 
her station via the Suez Canal. The United States 
steamer Canandaigua, at New York, and the Wyoming, 
at Hampton Roads, have also been ordered to proceed at 
once to the West India squadron. ‘The Powhaton and 
monitor Canonicus, now at Philadelphia, have been 
ordered to rendezvous at Hampton Roads, aad will ul- 
timately strengthen the North Atlantic squadron. 
Rear Admiral William Rogers Taylor will relieve Rear 
Admiral Joseph Lanman in command of the South At- 
lantic fleet, and officers will shortly be detailed to re- 
lieve the officers and crew of the Lancaster, the flag- 
ship of that squadron. 


In noticing and publishing the nine names of the ca- 
det midshipmen recently appointed “at large’ to the 
U.S. Naval Academy by the President, our correspond- 
ent at Washington, in common with others, reported 
that most of them are sons of officers ef the Navy. This 
is a mistake, as only three of them, one-third, are sons 
of Naval officers, viz., Richard B. Steedman, Daniel R. 
Case, and sAugustus C. Almy. Three others, George 
King, Thomas B. Maynadier, and George A. Maxwell, 
are sons of officers of the regular or volunteer Army, 
who rendered good service in the late rebellion. And 
three of them are sons of civilians who have performed 
good service for their country in a civil capacity, viz. : 
Templin M. Potts is the son of John Potts, Esq., who is 
now and has been for many yar chief clerk of the 
War Department. Henry A. Johnson is the son of the 
late Henry Johnson, Esq., for several years a clerk in 
State Department, and who died while U.5S.c 
des affaires at Constantinople. Waldemar D. Rose is the 
son of a gentlemun in civil life who has rendered 
service to the Government. Thus it will be seen that 
the President in making those Se has been 
perfectly impartial, recognizing alike the claims of the 
three branches of the Government service, viz.: Army, 
Navy,and Civil,choosing those who are not from any con< 
gressional district, and therefore cannot call upon a 
member of Congress to assist them in obtaining an ap~ 
pointment. 


THE Washington Chronicle, of March 8, says that 
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Vice Admiral Rowan is recovering from his attack of 
pneumonia. 

Tue Russian fleet with the Grand Duke Alexis on 
board, sailed from Havana, March 12, for Rio de Jan- 
eiro. The forts and the vessels in the harbor fired a sal- 
ute. 

CHAPLAIN Jas. J. Kane, of the United States Navy, 
March 8, opened the United States Senate with prayer. 
- This is the first time that a naval chaplain has ever 
officiated in the Senate. The President has recom- 
mended that the Chaplain be advanced a number of files 
for extraordinary heroism displayed during the rebel- 
lion. 

Vicz-ADMIRAL Boaas, who left Washington to attend 
the funeral of his son, in New York, and then became 

uite ill, has so far recovered as to resume his duties as 
Naval Secretary of the Light-house Board. 

Tue Guerriere, which has been for some time at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, sailed March 10 on her course to 
New York. The finding of the court-martial which 
tried Capt. Stevens for running the vessel upon a rock 
last summer in the Mediterranean Sea is now before the 
Secretary of the Navy for review, and will not be made 
public for some days. 


A FIRE broke out in the receiving store of the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard about seven o’clock Saturday morning, 
March 9, and soon spread to the room occupied as a 
storage for paints, oils, and other combustible material. 
The loss on the building was $250; that on the stock of 

aints, oils, and other material, $1,000. The fire orig- 
nated from hot-air pipes which were placed too neur 
the woodwork. : 


A DESPATCH from Washington reports that Captain 
Potter, of the Shawmut, is to be detached and placed on 
waiting orders. It will be remembered that instead of 

ing out the orders of the Navy Department in pro- 
tecting the Vlorida from the menaces of the Spanish 
war vessel Balboa, he preferred to take the word of the 
Spanish commander that the Florida would not be mo- 
lested, and was deceived. 


THE monitor Mahopac, lying at the dock at the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard, took fire on the morning of March 10, 
in the wooden deck, from the galley pipe. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in getting to the fire, which 
was not extinguished until a considerable part of the 
iron plating of the deck had been removed. The Maho- 
pac had been ordered out of commission, and was to be 
taken into the dry dock in a few days to have her tur- 
ret and deck removed. The damage, in view of this fact, 
is not considered serious. 


ADMIRAL ENGLEFELT, naval attache of the British 
Legation, is still visiting places of interest to him in 
New York and vicinity. The Admiral was on the retired 
list for some time previous to his appointment to his 

resent station, and therefore the memory of his deeds 
in the service has been in a great degree lost. He is, 
however, well known for his explorations in the Arctic 
region, whose important results brought him a gold 
medal from the Royal Geographical Society of England. 
He is a member and correspondent of that society, and 
will transmit all information of value to it that he may 
gain in this country. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Herald writes from the 
United States steamer Shenandoah, off Villefranche, 
France, February 5, 1872: “In Mr. Disraeli’s book 
“Lothair” he is said to have described, as one of his 
characters, Monseigneur Capel—or, rather, that reverend 
gentlemen is said to have furnished the invention of the 
writer with the original. It was, therefore, with no 
small degree of anxiety, not wholly unmixed with curi- 
osity, that the announcement was received in the fleet 
that he was to preach before the crew of the flagship 
Wabash, this morning. M. Capel can certainly plume 
himself on his audience, for not an officer was absent 
who could be released from duty. Monseigneur Capel 
is the prime assistant of Archbishop Manning, of London, 
his residence being, as his card designates, Scarsdale 
Villas, Kensington, W. His reputation as a florid speaker 
was quite sustained. He is never at a loss for a word, 
and generally a good word, to express his meaning. His 
tone of voice is high in pitch and he speaks more rapidly 
than most divines, which renders it difficult to report 
him with accuracy. In appearance he is about the 
middle height, with a florid complexion, of spare build, 
a head of thick hair, shot with gray, perhaps forty-five 
years of age. His mouth is very mobile and very ex- 

sive, as is generally the case} with a mouth ina 

which is closely shaven. The tone uf voice, before 
referred to, is peculiar. It leads the hearer to believe— 
provided he does not see the speaker—that he is praying 
when preaching, and preaching when praying. It may 
be described, therefore, as a prayerful monotone. He 
wore the canonicals of his Church in addressing the 
crew, and commenced with reading a selection from his 
prayer-book. He then took as his text the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, which he read with so slight an accent 
as to deceive any but the most practiced ears. The only 
deviations noticed were “no-ledge” for knowledge and 
“hi-red” for hired. His triumph over English is signal ; 
so much so that it is said that he is English. But then 
he uses the French much too beautifully for that. It is 
an open _— ; but I lean to the side that he is more 
~ aE - He may be called Franco-English or Anglo- 

renc 


THE Saturday Chronicle, Charleston, Mass., March 9, 
gives the following gossip about Navy-yard matters: 
“ Owing to the extreme cold weather out-door work was 

ded in the yard Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
first time ee from such cause has occurred for 
three years. It is said that plans are being pre a for 


the erection of an additional story and French roof on 
the block of dwelling houses situated at the upper end 
of the Navy-yard, near the main gate. Worx on the 
new iron torpedo boat will be commenced in a week or 
two, as soon as the proper tools can be procured. A por- 
tion of them are being made at this yard, and the heavy 
ones are to come from Portsmouth. At the Navy-yard, 


Thursday afternoon, as Mr. Frank Delano, employed in 
the construction department, was engaged in assisting 
to take out a boat from the lower ship-house, he was in- 
jured severely by the boat falling upon him. He was 
conveyed to the yard dispensary, where he received sur- 
gical assistance, and was then taken to his home on 
School street. It was feared that some of his ribs were 
broken. Mr. Samuel Roulstone, the eminent gun car- 
riage maker of the Navy-yard died at his residenceon 
Tufts street last Sunday from cancer. He had been at- 
tached to the Ordnance Department for nearly twenty 
years. During our late war his position was one of 
great care and ibility, and under his direction 
the productions of his department at the Navy-yard at- 
tained a high degree: of excellence, becoming in many 
cases the i standards. As a citizen he was 
respected and esteemed by a large circle of friends and 
relations, and his death creates a void not easily filled. 
At present the total number of men on board the receiv- 
ing ship Ohio is 398, of whom 196 are seamen, 133 ordin- 
seamen, and the balance boys, mechanics, etc. Sec- 
retary Robeson has issued a circular to the officers of 
this yard igning them quarters in the following 
order: commandant, executive officer, naval constructor, 
engineer, equipment officer, ordnance officer, civil en- 
gineer, surgeon, paymaster, and the officer second to the 
executive officer. The commandant’s residence is the 
large dwelling on Chelsea street near Adamsstreet, and 
the houses of the four officers next in rank are at the 
lower end of the yard near Chelsea bridge. The block 
of dwellings near the main gate accommodates the rest of 
the officers. This order is based on the necessity for the 
constant presence of the officers near their respective 
stations and duty. At present three of the nine houses 
are occupied by warrant officers, who will be compelled 
to vacate and seek shelter outside, in case they are not 
detached. Mr. Seth Wilmarth, master mechanic in the 
machine department at the Navy-yard in Charlestown, 
sailed from New York for England on Satarday last, 
having been granted a six months’ or one year’s leave of 
absence, as he prefers, by the Navy Department. For 
some time past Mr. Wilmarth has been engaged in de- 
signing plans for more effective harbor defences, and has 
succeeded, it is claimed, in producing a model of a fort, 
which cannot but be of immense value to any country 
adopting it, in case of war. The plan of his fort, for 
such it is, was doubtless suggested by the iron-clad 
monitors, which in our late war did such valuable ser- 
vice, as it is what might be termed a monitor on land. 
It consists of a conical or hemispherical turret, made of 
iron of such thickhess as to withstand the heaviest shot 
that can be thrown against it. There will be port-holes 
in it which can be closed with iron when the guns are 
being loaded, and is worked similar to the turrets on the 
monitors, Although the fort must be of immense 
and the guns in it of the heaviest calibre, still it is so 
arranged that with the aid of machinery the turret can 
be turned and the battery worked easily. Mr. Wilmarth 
is the inventor of the _hydraulie lift for iron-clads to 
work their turrets, and also for some of the largest ma- 
chinery used in the machine shop of this yard.”’ 








OUR SHIPPING INTERESTS. 


ON the 13th of March, 1871, the United States Senate 
adopted a resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Navy “to communicate to the Senate such proposals, if 
any, as may have been made to him for establishing iron 
ship-building yards and docks, to economize expenditure 
in the Navy, and to aid in restoring commerce, with 
such explanations, suggestions, and recommendations 
as he may deem advantageous to the Government, in 
connection with that subject.” In reply to this the 
Secretary placed before the Senate on the 14th of April 
the only proposals of this character which had then been 
received, and stated what seemed to be their advantages, 
promising at the same time to follow his report with 
suggestions of some system to be perfected by Congress 
for the establishment of lines of ocean steamers, adapted 
as far as may be for commerce in time of peace, and for 
a naval militia in time of war. In a report, dated 
Navy Department, March 4, 1872, presented to the House 
of Representatives March 13, Secretary Robeson redeems 
his promise of last year. The report, with the appendix 
secompanying, is too long for publication here entire, 
but, so much of it is occupied merely with argument, 
we are able to make space for all the suggestions it con- 
tains, by condensing the portion in which the Secretary 
endeavors to awaken Congress to that lively zeal for the 
promotion of our naval interests which our readers al- 
ready feel. 

The acquisition of California, he tells Congress, stimu- 
lated a demand for quicker sailing qualities in our ves- 
sels—a demand which was at once met by the American 
clipper ships, unequalled in speed and seagoing quali- 
ties by any foreign-built vessels. The advantage clip- 
per ships gave us stimulated the building of screw ves- 
sels. The scarcity of ship timber led to the substitution 
of iron for these in the British ship-yards, but our occupa- 
tion with the Rebellion has prevented us from availing 
ourselves of the improvements,thus introduced, and has 
given England a temporary advantage—an advantage 
which we can speedily make good, if proper encourage- 
ment is given to our shipping interests. Under any 
adequate and sustained system of encouragement, steam- 
exs of reliable strength, as beautiful in form, as perfect 
in sea qualities and relative speed as were our clipper 
ships, would be produced as rapidly as proper and pro- 
fitable routes could be determined upon, and thus the 
first movement for the restoration of commerce under 
our own flag would be securely made. 

The Secretary says: 

To this end we must, first of all, determine upon and pro- 
vide the means of accomplishing this as cheaply as possible. 
The first step in this direction seems to be the creation of 
large and commodious building-yards, advantageously situ- 
ated°with reference to the ready and cheap supply of the 
great bulk of the necessary material, and so arranged as to 
unite in one establishment all the means and appliances re- 
quired to convert this material, through all its necessary pro- 











cesses and applications, into ships, under one organized sys_ 
tem, single, direct, and harmonious, from the inception, ang 
involving but one profit tothe producer. Such establish. 
ments, of course, cannot be produced without some action 
onthe part of the Government to encourage the necessary 
aggregation of capital and to secure its results to some ex. 
tent in return for the national enterprise in which it is em. 
barked. If, in addition to any aid given in this direction, 
Congress should also be willing, in order further to encour. 
age the development and employment of our own resources, 
to give, for a limited term of years, a general return or 
bounty to the American shipbuilder and owner upon the 
American materials and articles used in the construction 
and outfit of ships of an amount equal to the duties upon 
light materials and articles if imported, it is obvious that, 
great impulse would be given to the manufacture and use of 
each article required, since if these duties now amount to 
prohibition on the use of foreign materials and articles, 
their amount would be a liberal measure of the encourage. 
ment necessary to put the American producer on an equality 
with his foreign competitor. 

The use of such vessels must be properly directed and 
encouraged upon some consistent system in harmony 
with the laws of trade, and upon fixed routes, selected 
with reference to the use and development of our home 
resources and the opening, appropriating and securing 
of the most desirable foreign markets and sources of sup- 
ply. Domestic trade cannot alone give power and great- 
ness to a nation; if it could, China would be at the head 
of civilization. As full one-third of the human race con- 
tend that China is at the head of civilization, the Secre 
tary forbears to disturb them further in this conceit, 
contenting himself with arguing at length to show the 
advantage of foreign commerce in developing the pro- 
ductive resources of a country. As cotton enters % 
largely into the commerce of Great Britain, the chief 
commercial country of the world, some interesting 
statistics of this staple are given as follows: 


But little more than a century has elapsed since the wear- 
ing of cotton was commenced in England, and down to 1773 
an entire cotton fabric had not been made; the weft, or 
transverse threads of the web only were of cotton, the warps, 
or longitudinal threads, were of linen yarn imported from 
Germany and Ireland. The weavers were dispersed in cot: 
tages throughout the country, furnished themselves with the 
woop and weft, and, when woven, carried them to market, 
Up to 1791 her entire supplies of raw cotton were derived 
from the East Indies. In that year 189,655 lbs. of cotton 
were received from the United States (the first ever shipped) 
and 28,513,020 lbs. from India. 

In the same year the total imports and exports of Great 
Britain of all descriptions were: 












NE a. iu ce pkintinncenipaessbarenreinnsess eueaanes $95,347,887 
‘And Exports pkhe bet 60b006O0N0400 00400006 565000CCCCCseERe 110,248,163 
Making a total foreign commerce Of......--++-++-+00- $205,596,649 
In 1898 her imports of cotton were (pounds)......++es++.+ 31,880,641 
Her imports of all descriptions..........+-seeeeceeesees $135,110,762 
Her po oe of all descriptions...........-+eeseeeeve e+ 162,920,124 
Making a total foreign commerce Of........++++-+0e- $298,030,886 
In 1818 her imports of cotton were (pounds)............ 177,282,138 
Her imports of all descriptions..........0.+..+sseeeee0s $173,849,$9 
And capeste Of all Kinds... .ccccccccccccccccccccsvcccece 256,062,32 
Making a total commerce of...... Sdvecchebnsceneneced $429,912,23] 
In 1838, the advent of transatlantic steamships, the im-_ Se 
ports of cotton were (pounds)....-.cereeereeessecsece 507,850,5 
And the total imports of all kinds......see.sceeeeeeeees $29 1,412.60 
The exports and re-exports.....s.sceeereccscecceecvens 508,331, 
Making a total foreign commerce Of....+0.-++++0++ $798,743,91 


The impulse which the various lines of ocean steams 
gave, had increased her manufactures so rapidly that inten 
years thereafter, that is in 1848, her imports of cotton wre 
713,020,161 lbs. Of this, 600,247,488 lbs. came from the 
United States, and only 112,172,673 lbs. from all other 
sources. 


Her imports of all descriptions reached.........+++++0++ $458,588,10 
ADA her CXPOTtS....ceccrececeecveccvssersestsesresccsss 732,300,% 
Making a total foreign commerce of........-...++++ $1,185 ,888,8% 


In 1858 her imports of cotton were, from the United 





Bhates, WS... cccccccccccccccsccccvessccosccs cooces 1,115,890,08 
From all other sOurces......ccccccsecscccsccceresecees 210,048,1H 
Making a total import of cotton of (pounds)......... 1,390,928,7% 


The suspension of our exports of cotton during the wi 
was a calamity so great in England that it was, and alway! 
will be known as “the cotton famine.’* The greatest extt 
tions were made by associations and by the Government) 
create other sources of supply; but with the resumption 
our cotton exports, cne after another of these new sourte 
have failed, from inability to compete in quality and price, 
and by this restored aid from us in the reproduction of ou 
cotton the total foreign commerce of Great Britain amounted 
in the year 1869 to $2,854,506,479, and according to the lat- 
est published statement, has reached in the present — 
year the enormous sum of $2,910,000,000. The aggregate ° 
the world’s commerce for the last fiscal year has been estl- 
mated at $9,237,900,000, and it is thus seen that Great 
Britain enjoys about one-third in the amount of these vat 
transactions, and that her commerce has grown with her i- 
portation from us of cotton, and its manufacture and ex- 
tension of sale through the means of rapid and cheap inter- 
course, created by the establishment of steamship lines upo? 
routes which connected her main outports with the chit 
commercial cities of the world. 


So cotton is once more king,in spite of the “ha 
crop.” The Secretary gives this interesting account 
the way in which the British shipping interests hav 
been built up by the aid of Government interest and i} 
fluence : 


The experiment of using steamers for mail service W 
made by the British post-office as early as 1821, from Holy) 
head to Ireland, and from Dover to France; but it was ™ 
until 1833 that contracts were made with individuals 
companies for other services. 
In 1837 the first line to the Mediterranean was forme! 
In 1838 transatlantic steam communication was demonstrat 
and established under contract with Cunard in the followit 
year. In 1843 the East India and other lines were pone 
lished, and so on to others. In 1854 the system was deen# 
nearly perfect. There had then been created fifteen dift 

ent lines, ostensibly for mail purposes, but which really 5” 
dled the world with a commercial belt, requiring at 

commencement 118 steamers, having an aggregate of ¥ 
wards of 140,000 tons, and navigated by 8,137 marine® 
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The routes were so well chosen that the number of steam” 
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on nearly all have been doubled to meet the demands of 
commerce. These steamers have been buili under inspec~ 
tion to suit them for naval purposes if required ; and in the 
Crimean and East Indian wars they were called upon and 
performed most efficient naval service. 

Im expression of this policy it was declared as a principle 
by the British Government that the importance‘of an efficient 

stem of ocean steam communication was not to be mea- 
sured by the profit or loss which should directly attend it, 
but by the commercial prosperity and defensive power it 
would give the nation. 

In an elaborate report of a treasury committee of Parlia~ 
ment it was declared “unreasonable to expect that any 

rson or association of persons should incur the expense and 
risk of building steamers, forming costly establishments and 
opening new lines of communication at heavy outlay of 
capital, without some security or aid from the Government.”’ 
In this spirit England made the contracts before referred to 
at a yearly expenditure for the service of $5,158,316, and 
has paid since then in the aggregate to sustain it the sum of 
$96,720,940. 

Large as this outlay has been, the wisdom which inaugur~ 
ated and continued the policy has been demonstrated by its 
wonderful success. When her manufacturing policy com- 
me need, in 1791, her total commerce was but $205,596,649. 
It had been increased at the time steamships assumed an im- 

-tant feature in its further progress, in 1838, tothe amount 
of $798,743,897, and by the successful subdivisions of labor 
in manufactures and the expansion of commercial markets 
made by these steamship lines it has reached, at the close of 
and for the last fiscal year, the sum of nearly three billion 
dollars. 


Contrasting this with our own neglect of our com- 
mercial interests, and showing further what we can do 
and ought to do for them, the Secretary says: 


The aggregate of our foreign commerce for the year 1870 
was $962,469,730. The aggregate of that of England in 
1838, the period of commencing steam enterprise, was $798,- 
743,897. Atthat period England had all her elements of 
commerce ready, but required more rapid means of reaching 
and creating markets to make them a source of national 
wealth. Such is now our position. 

We are more than one hundred and sixty-three millions of 
dollars by developed commerce in advance of what England 
was in 1838. We are proportionally much more in advance 
of what she was at that period in manufactures and arts, 
but we are inher position at that time in regard to markets 
and the means of reaching them. 

She had recourse to the building of steamships, to the en~ 
couragement of her people in the formation of lines of stenm- 
ers to distant foreign ports; but her co-ordinate depart- 
ments of the government, the Admiralty, the Post—Office, 
and the Board of Trade, laid out and formed such routes and 
fixed upon such ports as seemed adapted to the objects 
sought. Parliament would not be confused by, nor have 
its time wasted upon, the discussion of fruitless and vision- 
ary schemes; but the well-digested plans of the departments 
were approved, and government aid to the extent of, as al- 
ready stated, $96,720,940 has been paid in the complete es- 
tablishment of her commercial and mail lines of steamships, 
not from a single port, but from the main outports of the 
country. 

Routes should be selected with reference to our productions 
and their appropriate markets. 

In view of these reflections it is respectfully suggested 
whether we may not, by some well-considered plan, establish, 
in aid of our industries, lines of oce»n steam communication 
which will place American-built steamships upon leading 
commercial routes, making our Atlantic and our main 
Pacific perts the termini of such lines as shall be best adapted 
- develop the trade of the country which lies behind 
them. 

In the formation of ocean steamship routes not only the 
present, but the future requirements of commerce should be 
well considered. Great steaming distance on any route 
should be guarded against by providing places of supply and 
coaling stations. Where favorably located, such stations 
might become centres of exchange, from which commerce 
would extend to our advantage, if depots for the reception 
and distribution of our products and manufactures should 
be secured by leases or treaty stipulations. Other steamship 
lines could then connect to interchange their mails, passen- 
gers, and cargoes, thus shortening the length of run and 
making, with fewer steamers and Jess costly outlay, a more 
perfect circle and more frequent and profitable voyages. By 
such facilities the manufactures and products gathered at 
each of our home ports would reach diversified and greater 
markets. 


Should free ports be selected as the interchanging depots 
or stations, a concentration thereat of our products and of 
the foreign products to be received in exchange would natu- 
rally result. 

What we had sent and that which was to come thence to 
us would be borne by 2 single and cheaper means, the profits 
of the carriage in each case resulting to us, and the duties to 
be collected on the imports or return cargoes would probably 
repay the amount of outlay by the Government in any scheme 
which may be adopted. 

In this manner commerce, divested of many of its burdens, 
would yield none the less to the revenues of the country, 
while its lessened cost would rapidly increase the national 
wealth. 

By this plan, for illustration, a single depot in the Mediter- 
ranean might place any one of the Atlantic cities in direct 
connection and exchange with the ports of Spain, the south 
of France, Italy, Austria, Turkey, Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, 
Arabia, Persia, and nearly all the East Indies. 

Another favorably-located depot in the West Indies would 
serve as a receiving and distributing point for exchanges with 
each of the islands of the Caribbean Sea (or West Indies), 
as well as for Colombia, Venezuela, Guiana, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine Republic. 

To this one central depot any or all of our Atlantic cities 
could establish steam lines which, beside placing any one or 
more of these cities in connection with the others in coast 
line voyages, would enable each to participate in the direct 
commerce of the West India Islands, and the whole east 
coast of South America. 

Another depot properly located on the American isthmus 
would, if these cities extended the voyages of their same 
steamers thereto, place each city in almost direct trade with 
the west coast of South America, the west coast of North 
America, and the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Our geographical position, by which we command access to the 
two great oceans and to the populations of both Europe and Asia, 
with inter-continental railway transits, enable us, by the use of 
means at our disposal, to increase the markets for our surplus pro- 
ductions almost without limit. 

Phe chief lines are set forth in theirorder and connection in the 


appendix, which he thinks should be gradually established into 
service as our industrial resources expand from the initiation of 
the system by lines of present necessity. This present necessity 
imperatively demands, the me | thinks, the immediate creation 
of the following lines, to rescue and protect onr American inter- 
ests ; 


1. The Mexican Gulf Line. 

2. The Pacific Island i. 

3, The Queenstown and Liverpool line. 

4. The Galway and ~~ 

5, The Southampton, en and Antwerp line. 

6. The Lisbon, Cadiz and Gibraltar line. 

These form only a part of the general system of commerce which 
would encircle the world, and to the development of which system 
their establishment is necessary. 


OUR PACIFIC INTERESTS. 
In regard to the development of our interests on the 
Pacific, he says: 


Those lines which our people have already established mould, of 
course, be included in any system, and should be fostered to the 
extent necessary to sustain them and to extend their accommodation 
to meet the growing wants of the commerce which they opened. 

Our interests on the Pacific coast are growing every year more 
and more important and diversified. They embrace already nearly 
every form and variety of production, so that even now they in- 
clude all the elements n: to constitute a great 
manufacturing and co nation. This most wond 
achievement of modern progress has found expression in the estab- 
lishment of steam lines across the Pacific Ocean, and of coast lines 
from San Francisco tothe north and south. {t is im ible not 
to see that a people so orderly, energetic and powe: will at an 
early day require and must have largely increased facilities of 
ocean steam transportation. Nor can we over estimate the great 
importance and value to them and to us of their future commercial 
intercourse with the people of the east. The relaxation of the an- 
cient non-intercourse policy of these people, deep-seated in theo- 
cratic nations of government, I attribute in some degree to the in- 
dustrial achievements of our people on the Pacific side of the Con- 
tinent. These interesting events, which have marked a distinctive 
era in our history, have fairly won the good offices of the govern- 
ment to promote the wee of a people who have added so 
much to the national wealth and honor. 

Their commercial needs are, in their nature, of an imperious char- 

acter. United to the older commnnities of the nation at best b: 
exceptional means of trans it, the Pacific States are thrown bac’ 
upon their own resources and upon such relief as may be found in 
their trade with the Indies. Their productions, increasing from 
day to day, have forced the opening of new markets across an 
ocean twice as broad as the Atlantic. If the past is permitted to 
speak for the future, the extent of that trade, properly fostered, 
within the next half a century can hardly be estimated. 


THE FORM OF AID PROPOSED. 
‘ — a reference to this point, the report concludes as 
Ollows: 


Having adopted and designated the routes to which it is most de- 
sirable to open our commerce, the government should extend its 
aid to establish and maintain them upon some fixed plan, well 
considered in the light of the world’s experience, well guarded in 
respect of the interest and security of the government, but suffi- 
ciently liberal to insure ultimate success. 

The form of aid suggested—namely, either by a direct ndvance 
of money or of government bonds, or the guarantee by the United 
States of bonds of the companies toa fair amount of the capital 
required for each line. This last is urged’as the best form of aid, 
as it would simplify, while it rendered it more effective, by giving 
a greater stimulant to each company to work out its own 8 

and with such a security and example, not only individuals, but 
States and municipalities to be directly benefited, will be encour- 
aged to embark their money or their credit in these great national 
enterprises. 

Analogous action has already been taken by the General and by 
= governments in aid of railroad enterprises of great national 
value. 

In addition to this assistance contracts should of course be given 
to our own ships to carry our own mails. 

Should Congress adopt any such commercial system as is here 
suggested the six lines mentioned as immediately necessary would 
require about thirty steamships to perform the service with prompt- 
ness. They would probably cost from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

The expenditure of this large amount would give employment 
and individual prosperity not only to those engaged in shipbuild- 
ing, but toall others in incident mechanic arts, and would not, with 
all the great outlay in addition necessary to tle first establishment 
of routes, exceed the cost of a single year’s American transporta- 
tion paid by our people to foreign steamship lines, 








STATIONS OF OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS. 


Headquarters Washington, D. C.—Brigadier-General J. Zeilin, 
commandant; Major W. B. Slack, quartermaster; Major A. 8. 
Nicholson, adjutant and inspector; Major J. C. Cash, paymente ; 
First Lieutenant W. B. Remey; First Lieutenant G. C. Reid, 
aide-de-camp to commandant; First Lieutenant D. P. Mannix. 
Marine Barracks.—Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. McCawley, Captain 
J. F. Baker, First Lieuten nt A. 8. Taylor, Second Lieutenants 
E.2McCawley, D. Whipple, W. F. Zeilin. : 
Javy-yard.—Captain G. W. Collier, First Lieutenants C. F. 
illiams, M. C. rell. 
Insane Asyluu.—Captain W. H. Parker. 
New York.—Captain James Wiley, assistant quartermaster ; 
Second Lieutenant A. Palmer, assistant quartermaster’s office. 
Marine Barracks, Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Major J. L. Broome, Captain 
C. A. Stillman, First Lieutenants E. P. Meeker, C. L. Sherman, 
F. . Harrington, R. L. Meade, Second Lieutenants W. 8. 
Sohenck, H. C. Fisher. 

a. hip Vermont.—Captain H. A. Bartlett, Second Lieu- 
tenant E. T. Bradford. 5 

Philadelphia, Pa,—Captsin W. A. T. Maddox, assistant quar- 
termaster; Captain W. R. Brown, assistant quartermaster’s oitice ; 
Major T. Y. Field , Captain J. Forney, Recruiting Rendezvous. 

Marine Barracks.—Colonel M. R. Kintzing, os a A 
Dawson, H. B. Lowry, First Lieutenants L. E. Fagan, H. C. 
Cochrane, R. R. Neill, Second Lieutenants A. H. O’Brien, J. D. 
Smyser. 

Mirine Barrecks, Boston.—Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Jones, Cap- 
tain F.. Munroe, First Lieutenant G. M. Welles, Second Lieuten- 
ant R. D. Wainwright. 7 

Receiving “gd Ohio.—Pirat Lieutenant L. P. French, Second 
Lieutenant J. H. Sherburne. ; p 

Marine Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H.—Major James Lewis, First 
Lieutenant G. B. Haycovk, Second Lieutenants F. P. Ela, G. F. 
Elliott. 

Marine Barracks, Annapolis, Md,—Captain P. R. Fendall, First 
Lieutenants J. M. ir. Young, E. R. Robinson, R. 8. Collum. — 

Marine Barracks, Norfolk, Va.—Captain C. Heywood, First Lieu- 
tenant N. L. Nokes, Second Lieutenants 8. W. Quackenbush, F. 
Scott. 

Marine Barracks, Pensacola, Fla.—Captain C. D. Hebb, First 
Lieutenent H. H. Coston, Second Lieutenant O. C. Berryman. 

Marine Barracks, Mare Island, Cal.—Major G. R. Gra 
Lieutenant A. B. Young, Second Lieutenant H. G. Ellsworth. 

U. S. Steamer Worcester.—Captain G. Butler, Second Lieutenant 
8. H. Gibson. ’ 

U.S. Steamer Wabash.—Captain G. P. Houston, Second Lieu- 
tenant B. R. Russell. ‘ ; 

U. S. Steamer Colorado.—Captain McL. Tilton, Second Lieuten- 
ant W. J. McDonald, Jr. 

U. S. Steamer Lancaster.—Captain R. W. Huntington, Second 
Lieutenant 8. Mercer. 

U. S. Steamer California.—Captain P. C. ~~ 

U. S. Steamer Pensacola.—First Lieutenant H. J. Bishop. 

U. S. Steamer Guerriere.—First Lieutenant W. W. Wallace. 

U. S. Steamer Brooklyn. First Lieutenant W. 8. Muse. 

U. S. Steamer Michigan.—Firet Lieutenant J. H. Washburn. 

U. S. Steamer Congress.—First Lieutenant F. D. Webster. 

U. S. Steamer Alaska.—First Lieutenant J. B. " 

U. S. Steamer Ticonderoo1.—First Lieutenant A. L. Watson. 

U.S. Steamer Powhatan —First Lieutenant J: C. Mi ‘ 

U. S. Steamer Benicia.-- 8-cond Lieutenant F. A. Mullany. 

U. S. Steamer Plymou'h.—Second Lieutenant C. P. Porter. 

U. S. Steamer Canandaigua.—Secend Lieutenant 8. K. Ailen. 

U. 8. Steamer Shenandoah.—Second Lieutenant A. C. Kelton. 

’. S. Steamer Wachuselt.—S8 d Lieut t 








U.S. Steamer Saranac.—Second Lieutenant R. Wallach. 


U. S. Steamer Juniata.—Captain F. H. Corrie. 

U. S. Steamer Constellation.—Second Lieutenant W. B. Slack. 
U. S. Sleamer St. Mary’s.—Second Lieutenant J. C. Shailer. 
Fleet Marine Officer Pacific Flet.—Captain J. H. Higbee. 


NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICH. 
ORDERED. 


Manon 6.—Lieut t-Ci der A. 8. Crowninshield, to ord- 

nance duty at the Navy-yard, Boston. 
igns E. J. Berwind, W. E. B. Delahay, W. P. Day, and Clin- 

ton RB. y i we _ | oe > RU : 

First Assis neer James P. Sprague, Iroquois. 

Sdanom 1,-«Basten donee B. House, to the Iroquois. 
mt 9.—Chief Engineer Wm. J. ‘Lamdin, to the Navy-yard, 

ensacoia. 

Carpenter 8. N. Whitehouse, and Acting Sailmaker Thomas 8. 
Gray, to the Constellation. 


DETACHED. 


Marcu 6.—Lieutenant James G. Eaton, from the Navy-yard, 
‘Aeaistant Surgeon Paul Fitacimons, from the Naval Hospital, 
jurgeon a 

Philadelp and ordered to the Saranac. 

Assistant Surgeon R. A. Marmion, from the Saranac, and or- 
dered to return home, 

Assistant Surgeon Abel F. Price, from the Juniata, and granted 
six months’ leave, with permission to remain in Europe. 

Mancu 7.—Commander James H. Gillis, from the command of 
the Mahopac, and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander George W. Wood, Lieutenant John 8. 
Newell, First Assistant Engineers Arthur Price, G. M. L. Mac- 
carthy, B. C. Gowing, and Second Assistant Engineer C. J. Habig- 
horst, from the To and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenants Juhn C. Rich and Edward H. Gheen, from the Ma- 
hopac, and ordered to the receiving ship New Ham 

Assistant Surgeon P. P. Bielby, from the Mahopac, and ordered 
to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

Assistant Paymaster Jos. T. Addicks, from the Mahopac, and 
ordered to settle accounts. 

Oh. ef Enginee? George F. Kutz, from League Island, and ordered 
to the Pensacola. 

Cet pagincem George J. Barry, from the Pensacola, and placed 
on eave. 

First Assistant Engineer W. W. Heaton, from the Mahopac, and 
ordered to the Navy-yard, Norfolk. 

Boatswain Charles Johnson, from the a a New York, 
and ordered to the receiving ship New Ham 5 

. Smith, from the Iro- 


Marcu 8.—Lieutenant-Commander F. 
quois. and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieuten ant-Commander John H. Rowland, from the Navy-yard, 
Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered to the Iroquois. 

Second Assistant Engineer Geo. C. Driver, from the Ossipee, and 
placed on sick leave. 


Marcu 9.—Gunner Cecil C. Neil, from the Navy-yard, Norfolk, 
and ordered to the Constellation. 

Gunner James Hutchinson, C: nter James H. Owens, and 
Sailmaker John J. Stanford, from the Constellation, and placed on 
waiting orders. 

Manon 11.—Captain J. B. Creighton, from the command of the 
Guerriere, and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commanders F, E. Chadwick and John F. MeGlen- 
sey, Masters Duncan Kenvedy and wens od Tyler, Midshipmen 
George W. Mentz, Samuel L, Graham, Corwin P. Rees, Wm. G. 
Mayers, Landon P. Jonett, F. H. Crosby, H. F. Fickbahm, and C. 
F. Emmerick, Surgeon Philip 8. Wales, Passed Assistant Su 
H. M. Rundlett, Assistant Surgeo. John C. Wize, Assistant Pay- 
master Wm. T. Stevenson, Chief Engineer John H. Long, First 
Assistant Engineers Wilson K. Purse and Rudolpn T. Bennett, 
Boatswain Philip J. Miller, Gunner Edward J. Waugh, Carpenter 
George E. Andersen, and Sailmaker Jos. C. Bradford, from the 
Guerriere, and placed on waiting orders. 

Masters Frederick M. Wise and John F. Meizs, from the Guer- 
riere, and ordered to examination for ea. 

Pay Inspector C. P. Wallach, from the Guerriere, and ordered to 
settle accuunts. 











LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States which have been reported to the 
Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Navy and chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery for the week ending March 9, 1872: 
William H. Dana, commander, March 5, Naval Hospital, Chel- 
sea. 

John King, landsman, February 22, Naval Hospital, New York. 


Anthon arman, beneficiary, Febru: 28, Naval Hospi 
Philadelphia. , ’ seadabig — 








CHANGES IN THE MARINE CORPS. 

Tue following are the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 
since last memoranda, viz. : 

Marca 6.—Second Lieutenant John D. Smyser, granted leave of 
absence for thirty davs from date. 

Makzcu 9.—First Lieutenant William Wallace, upon the trans- 
fer of the Guerriere’s marine guard to barracks, to proceed 
to Boston, Mass., and report for duty at Marine Barracks. 








MILITARY ORDER, LOYAL LEGION. 


HEADQUARTERS CoMMANDERY OF THE STATE 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, March 7, 1872. 


AT a stated meeting of this commandery held at the 
Parker House, School street, on Wednesday evening, 
March 6, the following-named candidates were duly 
elected companions of the Order of the first class: Lieu- 
tenant Horace McMurtrie, late United States Navy, 
Boston Highlands. Captain John H. Roberts, late Sec- 
ond Maine Cavalry Veteran Volunteers, Boston. Cap- 
tain Clifton A. Blanchard, late Company B, Thirty-fifth 
Massachussetts Volunteers Infantry, Chelsea, Mass. 
Captain Theodore 8. Peck, late assistant quartermaster 
U.S. Volunteers, First Brigade, Third Division, Twen- 
ty-fourth Army Corps; Ninth Vermont Volunteers In- 
fantry, Burlington, Vt. Brevet Colonel Charles B. Fox, 
late lieutenant-colonel Fifty-fifth Massachusetts Volun- 
teers Infantry, Boston. Captain Daniel W. Lee, late 
Twenty-ninth Massachnsetts Volunteers, Boston. 


THE Massachusetts Commandery gave their annual 
reception at the Parker House, Boston, on the evenin 
of March 6. Among those present were General H. W. 
Benham and staff, General ‘Theo. D. Ellis, of Hartford, 
in charge of the fortifications on the Connecticut river ; 
Geaunl William Cogswell, General G. H. on, 
General Luke Lyman, General Lee, of Springfield, 
General Paine, General John H. Reed, General Donald- 
son, General F. A. Osborne, General Underwood, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Tucker, Judge Russell, and Major 
Jones, After spending an hour in interchanging greet- 
ings, the company sat down to supper, General Devens, 
commander, presiding. There was a happy absence of 
speech-making, and so all enjoyed themselves to the full. 

he following were the committee of arrangements: 
Charles Devens, Jr., brevet mojor-general U.S. Volun- 
teers ; William Cogswell, brevet brigadier-general U. S. 
Volunteers; William V. Hutchings, lieutenant-colonel 
U. 8. Volunteers ; O. E. Michaelis, éaptain U.S. Army; 
William Pratt, captain U. S. Volunteers; Charles A. 
Phillips, brevet major U. 8. Volunteers; James B. Bell, 





brevet major U. 8. Volunteers. 
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SECOND LIEUTENANT OF INFANTRY, 
dating from about the middle of ’67, serving at one of the 
most desirable posts in the Department of the Gulf, desires to 
transfer with an officer serving on the Plains or in the Northwest, 
rovided satisfactory arrangementscan be made. Address LIEU- 
ENANT, Lock Box 701, New Orleans, La. 
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FFICERS COMMISSIONED, BUT NOT MUS- 
TERED in through no fault of their own, can receive pay in 
higher rank. War claimsa specialty. E. P. BROOK, late Chief 
Clerk U. 8. Sanitary Commission Claim Agency. Attorney at 
Law. No. 111 Nassau Sr., New York, Mxperiencein U. 8. Dis- 
trict Attorney's office. 


ANTED.—Appointment as yeoman, apothecary, 

or paymaster’s writer on a first or second rate man-of-war, 

by eo of college. Hess been a yeoman in the Navy, writes 

ag hand, spesks French, German, Spanish, and — Ad- 
dress Dr. C. L. W., Office of the Army and Navy Jou’ " 


ANTED.—Musicians for the Fourth Infantry, sta- 

tioned at Frankfort, Ky.; clarionet and cornet players pre- 

ferred. During the months of December, 1871, and January, 1872, 

this band realized by its engegements between and Ap- 
ply to the ADJUTANT Fourth Infantry, Frankfort, Ky. 


LIVE GAME WANTED! 


| yt OR MORE DEER, ALSO ELK, MOOSE, 
and other live game, for breeding ae delivered alive to 
railroad. Address offers, with price, to office of Blooming Grove 
Park, 103 Fulton 8t., New York. Western papers please copy. 


J B. KIDDOO 
° (Brigadier-General U. 8. Army, retired), 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 192 Broapway (Room 15), New York. 
we kony attention given to the legal business of officers of the 


and Navy. 
A 


CAPTAIN OF CAVALRY DESIRES TO TRANS- 
FER with a Captain of Infantry. Address T. LOUDEN, 

care of AnMy AND Navy JournaL, 
$2 BILLIARD TABLE — FULL- SIZED 
balls and cues. ap - Rubber Cushions. Very portable. 


Diagram mailed free. BOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty street. 
New York. 


LI LONG, U. 8. ArMy (RETIRED), 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 

59 anp 61 Lispeaty STREET., 
New Y-rk City. 


MPORTANT TO PARENTSAND GUARDIANS. 
Great Reduction of Terms in the Celebrated 
ACADEMY OF THE VISITATION, 
At Mount de Chantral, near Wheeling, W. Va. 
Board and Tuition in the entire English and French Course 
and ding, Washing and Mending, Lights an 
Fuel, Stationery and Doctor’s Fees, per annum........... #2 
Piano Lessons, per ANNUM........-- 0. eee eee cree cence reeerees 
Even more favorable terms may be made, where two or more 
sisters simultaneously attend the school. For further particulars, 
apply fur the Prospectus of the Academy. 
REFERENCES, BY SPECIAL AGREEMENT, 
General Sherman, U. 8. Army, and may Washington, D. ©. ; Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, U. 8. N., Washingtor, D. C.;’ Ma- 
jor-General G. G. Meade, U. 8. Army, Phila¢elphia; General Hart- 
man Bache, U. 8. Army, Philadelphia; Brigadier-General I. N. 
Palmer, U. 8. Army, Omaha, Neb.; Brigadier-General L. P. Gra- 
ham, U.8. Army, San Francisco, Cal. ; Brigadier-General, Wm. 
M. Graham, U. 8. ey Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; Mrs. Admirai 
Dablgren, Washington, . C. 


JUNLOR FIRST LIEUTENANT OF INFANTRY 
desires to transfer to Artillery. Address KANSAS, care 
Army anv Navy Journat. 


ONDON ORDNANCE WORKS, 
BEAR LANK, SOUTHWARK 8I., LONDON, 58. E., 
ENGLAND 


J. VAVASSEUR & CO., 
Manufacturers of Muzzle and Breech-Loading Uast-5 teel Guna, of 
Wrought-Jron Carri for Sea and Land Service, of all kinds of 
Projectiles, Fuses, and Ordnance Stores, of Electric and Percussion 
‘Torpedoes, and of Harvey’s Sea Torpedoes. 


6¢ Fy INDEN HALL.” 


Founded 1794. 
MORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Rev. Eveens A, Fruvavurr, Principal. 
Litiz, Lancaster county, Pennsytvan:a. 
This Institution offers the very best advantages to the daughters 
of Army, Navy and Marine Corps officers, not only for a thorough 
English education, but, also, for instruction in Music, both vocal 
ana instrumental, ch, rman, wing, Painting, etc., etc. 
Upwards of tive thousand young ladies have educated at this 
seminary (with but one exception the oldest in America) since its 
foundation, more than a quarter of a century ago. 
In writing for Terms a favor will be conferred in mentioning that 
you saw this in the Army anp Navy Journat. 









































A New York daily paper having preferred some ri- 
diculous charges of official irregularities against Secre- 
tary Robeson, the matter was taken up in the House of 
Representatives, when the charges were not thought 
worth notice. The next day the subject was again in- 
troduced by reading the following letter from the Secre- 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 


tary : 
WASHINGTON, March 8, 1872. } 
Hon. N. P. Banxs, House of Representatives :-— 

Dear Str—I see by the Globe that a resolution has been offered 
for the appointment of a committee to investigate the management 
of the Navy Department, and that you felt it to be your duty, under 
the circumstances, to object to its consiedration, Of course I can- 
not tend ao dictate the action of members of the House, but I 
think it right to say to you that if any allegation of wrong is made 
or suggested from any respectable source raguinst the Navy De- 
partment or myself I shall be glad to have an investivation ordered, 
as this seems to be the only means of defence and justification at 
the command of a public officer who is attacked. Therefore, while 
I do not seek to control your ideas of official duty, I shall be glad 
if you would either renew the motion yourself or withdraw your 
objection should it be made ty any one else. Very truly yours, 

GEO. M. ROBESON, Secretary of the Navy. 


The investigation was accordingly ordered, and is in 
Progress. 


CoLONEL William R. Roberts, member of Congress 
rom the Fifth district of New York, has tendered a ca- 
detship to the only sen of the late General Thomas 
Francis Meagher, and the young man has arrived in New 
York to enter the Military Academy at West Point. He 

reviously declined the nomination, but accepts it from 
Solonel berts, this being the desire of many of his 
father’s friends, 
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STATE JURISDICTION OVER ENLISTMENTS. 
N the 4th of March the United States Supreme 
Court at Washington rendered a decision con- 
curred in by all the judges except the Chief Justice, 
in the case of a minor deserter discharged from the 
Army by a State judge, this decision being to the ef- 
fect that neither a State Court nor a State officer of 
any kind can discharge, upon a habeas corpus, @ per- 
son held in the United States military service, al- 
though it may appear that the party, when enlisted, 
was under age, and that the enlistment was without 
the consent of his parent or guardian. 

The opinion of the court, delivered by Mr. Jus- 
tice FIELD, applies fully the principles decided in 
the great case of ABLEMAN v. Booru (21 Howard’s 
U.S. Rep., 506), to instances of detention under 


200 | military or naval laws, and decides finally that an 


Army or Naval officer, holding in the service of the 
United States a soldier, sailor or marine, under an 
enlistment paper, or for other cause prima fucie valid 
under the laws of the United States, is, in so doing, 
acting under the authority of the United States, 
whose courts can alone revise or control his official 
acts. The Supreme Court, however, remark that Uni- 
ted States officers to whom a writ of habeas corpus is 
issued by a State judge, should make return to it, 
stating that the person is held under color of au- 
thority of the United States, and decline to pro- 
duce him, at the same time apprising the State judge 
of the enlistment, desertion, or other cause of de- 
tention, under the laws of the United States. 

The case on which this decision has been render- 
ed, originated in Madison, Wisconsin, in August, 
1869, before a State court commissioner, on the pe- 
tition of ABIJAH TARBLE that his son Epwarp Tar- 
BLE, alias FRANK Brown, only seventeen years old, 
had been enlisted in July, without his consent, into 
the United States service by Lieutenant H. A. 
STONE, recruiting officer, and that he was 
entitled to the care and services of his son. 
The State judge therefore issued a writ of habeas 
corpus commanding the officer to produce the sol- 
dier before him. Lieutenant Stone, by local coun- 
sel, made return pleading to the jurisdiction, aud 
setting forth the regularity of the enlistment of the 
soldier, who had taken the oath of allegiance and 
subsequently deserted and been apprehended, and 
was then in custody awaiting trial by Court-martial. 
The court, however, enforced the production of 
the soldier, and the father traversed the return, al- 
leging that his son had been enticed into his pre- 
tended enlistment, and that, as he was not lawfully 
in the Army, he could not be deemed a deserter. 
Aftera hearing, in which it appeared that the recruit 
had never received any pay or clothing, nor sworn 
to his age, the State judge ordered his discharge. 

First Lieutenant A. B. GArpNEr, First Artillery, 
was then ordered, by Government, t2 Wisconsin and 
appealed the case in September, 1869, by writ of 
certiorari to the full bench of the Supreme Court of 
that State, but on the subsequent argumentin Janu- 
ary, 1870, not being present, the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney argued the case and it was decided 
adversely to Government, on a close division. 
Again it was taken up by writ of error to the 
United States Supreme Court and argued by Solici- 
tor-General Bristow. Printed briefs were submit- 








ted by him, and by Mr. GARDNER, also an attorney 
in that court, and the jinal decision is as stated. 

It is impossible to fully estimate the importance of 
this case to the military and naval services. For 
seventy-five years State judges of all degrees and 
kinds, exercised the writ unquestioned, often im- 
peding and obstructing military operations, until 
at last so great became the abuse of this high pre- 
rogative of liberty, that, when the Rebellion broke 
out, and thousands of young men offered their much 
needed services, Congress was compelled to suspend 
it. During the war of 1812, the same difficulty was 
experienced, the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, which State was then politically opposed 
to the war, going even to the extent of taking duly 
sentenced military offenders out of the Army, on 
pleas of minority. That war, and the Mexican war, 
added new decisions against Government in the Su- 
preme Courts of New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Virginia. Subsequently, 
when the writ of habeas corpus was restored in 1866, 
Mr, GARDNER was called upon to defend a large 
number of cases in New York and other States, and 
frequently where commissioned officers were im- 
prisoned for contempt of court in declining to obey 
State writs beyond a respectful return. Pre- 
senting the question on constitutional grounds, 
and in the light of the United States Supreme Court 
decision of 1858, induced favorable decisions in the 
New York Supreme Court and other State Courts, 
as well as in several of the United States District 
Courts, and has led to the jinal settlement of this 
heretofore perplexing question. 

‘We may have occasion hereafter to advert to this 
subject, and shall publish the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court so soon as the full text is received. 
Meanwhile we cannot too highly commend the in- 
valuable service Lieutenant GARDNER has rendered 
the Army, in this and in similar cases, Those who 
have had occasion to avail themselves cf the aid he 
has rendered, under the direction of the War De- 
partment, are aware of the amount of conscientious 
research, of legal acumen and of patient fidelity to 
trust that this young officer has brought to the de- 
termination of legal questions, which involve the ef- 
ficiency if not the very existence of the Army. Just 
in proportion as we feel disposed to criticise officers 
whose chief experience in Army life is the experi- 
ence of its vices, are we glad to commend the exam- 
ple of those whose pride of profession leads them to 
such unstinted and uncalculating endeavors to 
advance the best interests of the service with which 
they are identified. . 








WE republish from the Army and Navy Gazette 
of London a brief synopsis of the report of the 
committee assembled to consider the details of the 
new scheme for British army organization. The 
speech of Mr. CARDWELL in the House of Commons, 
the minute of the Commander-in-Chief, and this re- 
port of four experienced officers upon the details of 
the scheme, are for Americans the most interesting 
discussion of military affairs that has appeared for a 
long while. The war in France thoroughly demon- 
strated what was clear enough before—that the 
Prussians have devised a scheme for raising the ef- 
ficiency of men in the field to a practical climax. 
Frenchmen may claim that there was fatality in 
their misfortune, that they were fore-ordained to 
defeat, but whatever may be said of the German 
mistakes and of critical days that might have turn- 
ed the flood tide of their success if they could have 
been seized by the French, it is certain that the 
campaign was marked on the German side by an iz- 
dividual efficiency on the part of each combatant 
that was simply astonishing. That exhibition is 
generally acknowledged to be the result of a train- 
ing in time of peace which was of the most practi- 
cal character, and it is this training which the En- 
glish are now striving to provide for their army. 

The most striking thing in the English scheme is 
the adherence to voluntary instead of enforced ser- 
vice. It was evident from the first that this course 
must be followed, and the new scheme, though of a 
sweeping nature, confines itself to adopting the Prus- 
sian system of depot distribution and to providing 
for more careful training of the troops. Finally 
this is to be accomplished not only without increas- 
ed expense, but with a saving after the cost of the 
first moves has been met. 
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Thus, after mature consideration and some experi- 
ment, the war officers have been able to adapt the 
excellent Prussian depot system to the requirements 
of the British army. Changes so important could 
not, in a country governed as England is governed, 
be undertaken without consulting the people, and 
what other nations have done by a simple imperial 
decree, the English have accomplished through 
Parliamentary discussion. Under such circum- 
stances any marked increase of expense was neces- 
sarily to be avoided, and we may estimate the opin- 
ion of Englishmen upon the necessity of the reform 
when we see them deliberately aiter their tra- 
ditional colonial policy for its sake of the reform. 
Among the more important changes which the Brit- 
ish have effected in their army management within 
a few years, is that of calling upon the colonies to 
trust more to their own resources than they have 
been accustomed to do. The plan is to keep one- 
half of the regulars abroad, and one-half at home. 
Mr. CARDWELL was able to tell his hearers, that al- 
though there was now a far larger effective force 
than the country was in the habit of maintaining 
in time of peace, the estimates were £1,115,700 less 
than for the last year. This surprising combination 
of results had been obtained through the policy of 
bringing home troops from the colonies, and main- 
taining them at less cost for home defence ; and to 
a more rigid construction of the pecuniary responsi- 
bilities of the colonies. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing, how strongly 
England was disposed to the radical reorganization 
of her army, and how ready her ministers were to 
sacrifice an old and important line of policy for the 
sake of the new regime. We on this side of the At- 
lantic are not pressel by the same urgency ; but if 
ever we do make an effort to maintain armies for in- 
struction during peace almost equal to those found 
for service in war, the example and method of the 
British will be particularly useful to us. 





RUIN OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

TuE reply of the Secretary of the Navy to the re- 
quest of the Senate for suggestions upon the sub- 
ject of restoring our ocean commerce, is a thought- 
ful discussion of the question, which ought to be 
printed by Congress for general distribution. Point- 
ing to the wonderful success which had accompan- 
ied all our labors in ship-building and navigation 
for so many years, he traces the interruption of that 
success to the fact that a radical change in ship 
architecture——the use of iron—was made just at the 
time when we were absorbed in maintaining our na- 
tional life. We should be more disposed to charge 
our misfortune to the breaking up of American lines 
of commerce by the hazards of war, combined with 
the failure of our Government to supply adequate 
relief to the ship-building interest immediately the 
war was over. Broken up lines are not easily re- 
established, especially with the high prices that pre- 
vail after a great war. But the Secretary properly 


gives little attention to the cause, and a great deal |. 


to the remedy of our trouble. This he finds by 
likening our case in 1870 to that of England in 
1838, the date when steamships began to take a lead 
in the world’s commerce. At that time her foreign 
commerce amounted to $799,000,000. Ours in 1870, 
was $963,000,000. $96,720,940 has been contributed 
to the complete establishment of her commercial 
and mail lines of steamships, not from a single port, 
but from all the main outports of the country. 

The Secretary recommends a similar, if not so 
great, an expenditure, to our rulers, and not confin- 
ing himself to the question of subsidies alone, he 
urges Congress, besides aiding existing American 
lines, to hold out inducements for the establishment 
of a chain of American lines all round the world. 
This encouragement to merchants is not the whole 
of his scheme. He points to the necessity for the 
establishment of ship-yards for iron ships at proper 
points, and thinks the Government ought in some 
way to aid those who are willing to embark in the 
work. Thus the recommendations of the Secretary 
are threefold: subsidies to lines new and old, mail 
contracts with American lines, aid to iron ship- 
builders. 

We have little doubt that a.thorough scheme 
such as that proposed in this report, would accom- 
plish the object sought, and also that, instead of be- 
ing a charge upon the country, it would within ten 
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or twenty years bear immense pecuniary fruits. 
We have seen it stated lately that the com- 
merce of the United States was worth to the Eng- 
lish a yearly profit of seventy to eighty million 
dollars. If an expense of five millions a 
year by the Government will bring about the re- 
instatement of American merchants in the partial 
control of a commerce so immense, there can be no 
doubt that the public treasury would very quickly 
receive its own again, and with interest. 

It is commonly believed that Congressmen 
think there is a prejudice among Americans against 
subsidies, but we are sure that the prejudice named 
does not exist. The prosperity of American 
commerce is looked upon as an object dear to 
American pride; and the opinion is con- 
stantly advanced by thinking men _ that 
our commerce will never recover its proper po- 
sition without Government aid. We believe that 
we do not misrepresent the nation’s representatives 
when we say that they harbor a dislike to seeing 
one man or company of men rising in private 
wealth by the aidof public money. But even that is 
a wrong view of the subject. The private gain really 
bears no comparison to the public advantage. 
What is the wealth of the CuNARDs beside the profit 
England has reaped from the famous line of steam- 
ers that family founded with the help of the Gov- 
ernment? Although England apparently assumed 
only responsibilities without hope of return, she is 
really the chief sharer in the profits of the enter- 
prise. 

We hope that the comprehensive scheme of Sec- 
retary RopEsoN—a scheme in which the very com- 
prehensiveness is an element of strength and a 
promise of success—will receive careful attention. 
The tardy recovery of our commerce since the war 
has forced upon the people the conviction that pos- 
itive measures are necessary, and we think that the 
subsidy party in Congress has yearly grown strong- 
er. Prolonged discussion and delay only strengthen a 
the hands of our rivals and we trust that Congress will 
hasten to take up the cause of American commerce— 
cause that, sooner or later, is certainly destined to 
enforce attention. From the tone of the debates, 
however, we doubt if our representatives will do 
more than lend a helping hand to those lines which 
are striving for the vast trade of the Pacific. 





THE examination into the sale of arms during the 
French war cannot be said to have thus far proved 
unfavorable to the Government. Somewhat of a 
sensation was made by the receipt of the following 
telegram, which makes serious inroads into the sta- 
bility of Mr. SuUMNER’s preamble : 


Paris, March 12, 1872. 
Richardson, care Remington, Ilion, N. ¥. 

Mr. Sumner was deceived when stating commitee of French Na- 
tional Assembly on war contracts adopted resolutions asking re- 
sults of inquiry from the United States Government about sales of 
arms. Ihave been repeatedly told by most influential members 
of this committee that no inquiry has passed nor thought of. 
Make of my declaration what use you choose. 

ENRY Moreav, Advocate, Paris. 

The main points developed were that a dispatch 
announcing the fact that RemMineton & Sons were 
agents for the French government, was received 
half an hour before the opening of the bids October 
12, and Secretary BELKNAP immediately ordered 
the postponement of the sale, and prohibited all fu- 
ture sales to REMINGTON &Co. That firm at once se- 
cured the secret services of SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & 
GRAHAM, AUSTIN, BALDWIN & Co., and HERMAN Bo- 
KER & Co., and other rivals in the arms trade so that 
they were still able to purchase of the Government. 
Inquiries were set on foot by Colonel CRISPIN, of the 
Ordnance Department,about RicHARDSON, which re- 
sulted in the assurance that he was not a French 
agent, though it now appears he was acting for 
the Reminetons. The sales were conducted pre- 
cisely as at all former times. Colonel BENET, of the 
Ordnance Department,testified that there was no de- 
pletion of military supplies, but, on the contrary, 
according to the official statement made within 
two or three weeks, there are now on hand 395,- 
378 new Springfield rifles, calibre fifty-eight, and 
with other arms an army of 450,000 men could be 
supplied ; and at the end of thirty days 100,000 
breech-loaders could be turned outa month. This 
does not take into account some 80,000 arms in the 
hands of the militia. The alleged monetary dis- 
crepancies were proved by the Secretary of the 





Treasury not to exist. The Senate Committee has 


examined Secretary BELKNAP, General Dyer, Col- 
onel BENET, and Mr. Squires, of the Remington 
Company. The House committee has had before it 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Colonel Crispin, 
Mr. McNALtty, chief clerk of the Ordnance De- 
partment, and Colonel BENEY. 

Another week we shall show conclusively that 
these sales of arms were made in strict conformity 
with both international and municipal law. The 
mere purchase at a neutral port of munitions of 
war, for use only in the country of the belligerent, 
and shipment to the port of the belligerent in a 
merchant vessel not adapted in whole or in part to 
cruising purposes, and without ability to resist 
search, seizure, or capture, is a lawful trade, and the 
laws of nations do not and never have interfered 
with such commereial dealings. 








SM ELSEWHERE we refer to the illness of Captain 
Wm. J. GoopwIiy, of the retired list of the Army. 
A later despatch announces that this officer died in 
Concord, N. H., March 12, at 4 o’clock. He was 
born in Limington, Me., in the year 1823, was grad- 
uated at Bowdoin College in the class of 1848, and 
was appointed first lieutenant of the Sixteenth In- 
fantry 14th May, 1861. He was brevetted captain 
for gallant conduct at the battle of Chickamauga, 
May 14, 1864, in which battle he wasseverely wound- 
ed and was afterwards promoted to the full grade. Cap 
tain GOODWIN was distinguished for his antiquarian 
and historical researches, and was a large contribu- 
tor to the Historical Magazine. He was the author 
of several historical works, among which was a 
history of Buxton, Maine, and a work on the Con- 
stitution of New Hampshire. 








THE question of the legality of certuin appointments 
in the Quartermaster-General’s and the Inspector- 
General’s Departments made by President Johnson, 
under the Army re-organization act of 1866, was settled 
as far as the Senate is concerned on Wednesday, March 
6, by the passage of a bill authorizing the President to 
nominate, and by and with the advice of the Senate to 
appoint, certain officers of those departments to the 
positions they would have held in the department had 
the law of promotions by seniority been carried out under 
the act of July 28, 1866, to March 3, 1869 ; and providing 
that no officer is to be deprived of his position or reduced 
from his present grade by the bill, nor is any pay cr al- 
lowance to be made to any officer under the bill except 
from date of confirmation. The bill was advocated by 
Senator Logan, who said it was an act of justice to the 
officers who had been denied the right to the promotions 
to which the act of 1866 entitled them. It was passed 
without dissent, and went to the House, where it was 
referréd to the Committee on Military Affairs. On 
Tuesday last the commiteee gave a hearing to parties 
representing both sides of the controversy. General 
Rufus Saxton, of the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, argued in favor of the bill, and maintained that 
the promotions made by President Johnson were directly 
in violation of law, Army regulations, and all prece- 
dents, which required that promotions in the staff de- 
partments should be by seniority. On the other side 
General Rufus Ingalls appeared, and the Hon. Mr. Gooch, 
of Boston, made an argument in his behalf and that of 
other officers whose positions on the staff would be 
injuriously affected by the Senate bill. Mr. Gooch took 
the ground that the rule of promotion by seniority was 
not applicable to new positions on the staff created by 
law, like those to which General Ingalls and others were 
appointed by Johnson over the heads of their seniors. 
He held that where new grades were created, or an ir- 
creased number of officers authorized in existing grades 
by act of Congress, the President had authority to fill 
the vacancies by selection, unless the law creating the 
new positions expressly declared otherwise. The com- 
mittee came to no decision upon the question, and there 
will probably be another hearing given to both sides. 








Tue Senate, on Wednesday of last week, passed a bill 
which proposes to authorize the Secretary of War, in 
case where clothing of the enlisted men of the Army has 
been lo-t or destroyed by unavoidable accident, or where 
the necessities of the service require its destruction or 
abandonment, to order, after investigation by an inspec- 


tor general or a board of officers, such gratuitous issue 
to replace the same as may be recommended by the of- 
ficer or board making such investigation. 








GENERAL SLOCUM introduced in the House, on Mon- 
day, last week, a bill which provides “ that all officers of 
the United States Army who may hereafter be retired shall 
be retired upon the actual rank held by them at the date 





of retirement ; and all laws or parts of laws inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MILITARY CORRESPCNDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sim: The Army is all at sea upon the subject of offi- 
cial co ndence, and has been ever since the adop- 
tion of the regulations of 1861. The cause lies in the 
fact that paragraph 441 of the Regulations of 1857, 
which prescribed “ what to do and how to do it,” with- 
out much vagueness or superfluous red-tapeism, was for 
some inscrutable reason very nearly annihilated by the 
revision of 1861, as will appear by a comparison of the 
new paragraph (451) with the old. 

The new paragraph contains one provision only, 
in the new matter introduced, and that is found in the 
opening sentence which prescribes that “ all official cor- 
respondence between the heads of the different depart- 
ments of the staff of any command and its commander, 
must pase through the adjutant-general, assistant adju- 
tant-general, or adjutant of the command, as the case 
may be.” This Bee ye is eminently proper, as it 
makes the reco of the adjutant-general, assistant 
adjutant-general, or adjutant as the case may be, show 
the action taken by the commander upon every official 

per, to whatever branch of the service it may relate. 

ad the whole of paragraph 441 of the edition of 1857 
been retained with the above as an opening sentence, 
the Revised Regulation, wouldJhave been an improve- 
ment on its predecessor. 
As it is, however, department commanders have for 
ears been expending printers ink in vain efforts “ to 
bring order out of confusion,” by issuing explanatory 
generalorders. Secretary Belknap took a “new depart- 
ure” in the right direction when he issued General 
Orders No. 127, of 1870, abridging the channels. The 
principle underlying this order is the correct one, and 
may be enunciated as follows, viz.: “ Official communi- 
cations, whether from an inferior to a superior or vice 
versa, should be forwarded to the next officer whose 
duty or prerogative it is to have information thereof, or 
to express an opinion, make a recommendation, or take 
action thereon as the case may be.” If the War De- 
partment would again take the matter in hand and is- 
sue a general order amending paragraph 451 in accord- 
ance with this principle throughout, official communica- 
tions would reach commanders through the most direct 
and appropriate channels, ready for immediate action ; 
official business would be transacted with the greatest 
promptness attainable, as no communication would pass 
through an office unnecessarily, or over the same path 
twice, in reaching its destination ; clerical labor would 
be abridged, and a uniform practice would prevail 
throughout the Army. So amended the paragraph 
would read as follows, viz. : 

451. All official co dence between the heads of the different 
departments of the staff of any command and its commander, must 
pass re the adjutant-general, assistant adjutant-general, or 
adjutant of the command, as the case may be. Communications to 
a commander from those under his command, must be ad 
to the a officer of his staff; to the chief of the Adjutant- 
General's ttment, in what relates especially to his bureau, or 
to the service generally, to the chief of any other department of 
the staff, in what relates especially to his branch of the service. 
Communications, whether from an inferior to a superior or vice 
versa, will as a general rule, be-sent through the intermediate com- 
manders. Communications between a disbursing officer and the 
chief of his psrticular branch of the steff relating exclusively to the 
ordinary routine of business in their own corps or department, 
will be sent through the immediate superior or inferior as the case 
may be, in their own branch of the service. Stated returns, rolls, 

accounts, and all communications relating thereto, will be sent 

dir. ce to the chief of the bureau to which they appertain. Commu- 
nications relating to matters of which intermediate commanders 
can have no knowledge, over which they are expected to exert no 
control, or upon which they need express no opinion, will be sent 
direct. Coummunications from a superior to an inferior will be 
answered through the same channel as received. 2 








MILEAGE DIFFICULTIES. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Sir: It is certainly a soldier’s privilege to grumble. 
S metimes it is also aduty; and when based upon good, 
reliable grounds, grumbling may do an infinity of good. 
In the late act passed reducing the strength cf the Army 
and placing it upon a peace footing, is a clause allowing 
the princely sum of ten cents per mile to officers when 
travelling on duty, under orders from the Government, 
provided they are not furnished with transportation 
upon a Government conveyance. 

Now it is not to be denied that, where the duty upon 
which an officer travels will permit a journey by rail, 
ten cents per mile will cover his actual fare and inci- 
dental expenses consequent upon the trip, such as 
sleeping-car fare, etc. But the very instant the officer 
leaves the railroad and the duty upon which hz» travels 
compels him to take stage his troubles begin. He then 
finds that his little ten cent piece ins of carrying 
him a mile, will only carry him one-fourth of a mile. In 
In other words his current expenses for actual transpor- 
tation wiil foot up in the neighborhood of forty cents 
for the mile which Congress and his orders compel him 
to travel for ten cents 

“Now,” says the poor fellow, “this is eurely a hard- 
ship. There must be some remedy. Here I have spent 
ene month’s pay in legitimate expenses over and above 
the allowance of Congress, for actual transportation 
from Blank to Blank.” His countenance brightens 
when he reflects that other departments of the Govern- 
ment —_— and approve bills for actual expenses in- 
curred by its officials, as for instance the Department of 
the Interior. The bill is pre and presented to the 
paymaster for settlement, who receives it with a very 
grave shake of the head and says : 

“ My dear fellow, I should be very happy to pay this 
if I could, and it pains{me very much to call your atten- 
tion to an act entitled an act whereby you are allowed 
the modest little sum of ten cents instead of the forty 
which youcharge. I am sorry, but it is a little piece of 

injustice and hardship which you must submit to so 
a, as you are unfortunately stationed on the fron- 


have no doubt if this matter was properly presented 


to Congress, that some remedy would be provided to 
meet the extraordinary outlay every order calls for upon 
an officer’s private purse by all means of travel and 
communication on the frontier. Indian agents receive 
their current actual expenses. Why should the same 
expenses be disallowed a military and approved and al- 
lowed in the case of a civil official. 
PILGARLIC. 
Fort SHAw, M. T., February 22, 1872. 








THE DUTY OF CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Srr: Marshal Saxe, in his Reveries, or Memoirs of 

the Art of War, in the chapter “Of Raising Troops,” 
says: “ When you recruit men by capitulation (i. ¢., 
by voluntary enlistment), it is barbarous as well as un- 
just to recede from it ; they being free at the time of 
their contracting themselves, it becomes contrary to all 
laws, both divine and human, not to fulfil the promises 
made to them, their dependence upon which was what 
alone induced them to accede to the obligation; 
neither is the service benefitted by those unlawful pro- 
ceedings, for, sensible of the hardships imposed upon 
them, they seize the first cagenteniiy to leave it; and 
can one, after having cancelled all engagements by a 
breach of faith, proceed afterward against them, with 
any degree of justice, for the crime of desertion.” 
Here is an authority on military affairs, whose opinion 
bears directly upon the present condition of the U. S. 
Army. The United States Government, by reducing 
the pay, cancelled the obligation of the soldiers to serve 
longer. Is it then strange that so many men desert? 
Ts it not rather strange that so many remain in the 
ranks? Iam one who still remain in the hope that the 
Army may be reorganized and made of better material, 
be better paid, and more promptly. De Hart says the 
authors of the pay law intended that troops should be 
paid monthly, but that by a construction of the law they 
are paid every two months—or are supposed to be. How 
is itreally? The troops stationed in the States—as 
designated from frontier service—are paid irregularly. 
They are generally in arrears from three to four months, 
Paymasters come just before the muster for the second 
two months’ pay, and continue the practice,. so that the 
men are greatly inconvenienced by delays. They 
should get promptly the miserable pittance allowed 
them. Does Congress know what the soldier has to pur- 
chase out of $13 per month pay? Here is an economical 
schedule : 


Pay for two months. .........+5 eee0 eee $26 00 
Retained Pay...... 06 ces cece once coscQe OD 
NE MID g 0:60 450684 6 oaends cccees ED 
CR a circa ca Manes baked oandswneten! a Oe 
enna boncinded<beeesties cececcss | ae 
One handkerchief..............002..-. 50 
One shoe brush (50 cts. to last 6 mo’s.)... 17 
6 “ “ 


‘om * 50 ¢ . = 
Two pair gloves... ..0.cseeseeeseees ee 50 
Cleaning stuffs......... 





$6 04 
In addition, there are always subscrip- 
tions for company comforts or neces- 
sities, pay for altering the miserable 
clothing issued, which will average for 
two Months... 1.2... ccccvee cece ccc Ge OO 


$8 04 $15 96 
This gives the soldier 263 cents, about, per day pay, 
or less than a silver quarter of a dollar per diem. ow, 
the cleaning stuffs, brushes, and gloves should be issued 
as part of a soldier’s “ kit ;” his clothing should be is- 
sued in a form to decently fit him, free of cost to him 
within a decent allowance for the same, separate from 
the pay. Now soldiers must have pipes, tobacco, and a 
few simple luxuries and amusements, such as, occasion- 
ally, something to eat and drink, different from the 
eternal sameness of rations, or as they can be varied 
from company savings. Taken all in all, what can a 
temperate, steady man save, unless he confines himself 
to the barest uecessities of life, horrible-looking cloth- 
ing, and rags when off duty, and a hopeless, cheerless 
existence? The chairmen of the Military Committees 
should serve about six months in the ranks. It would 
give them an insight into army life—not that of officers, 
but the rank and file—and ‘qualify them for their posi- 
tions! Let us have reform in the Army proper. Be hon- 
est to the soldier, and he will be true to his colors. 
Marshal Saxe was right. RALLY. 


[We allow our ingenious correspondent to have place 
for his argument, though we fear that he would be puz- 
zled to show in what respect the Government has vio- 
lated the agreement by which he bound himself to ac- 
cept for five years whatever pay and allowances Congress 
might cheose to grant him. If the pay of our enlisted 
men is insufficient, it should undoubtedly be increased, 
but desertion constitutes no valid argument for a 
change.—EpD. JOURNAL.] 








CONSOLIDATION. 


To the Editor of the Army nnd Navy Journal. 

Srr: Your journal of the 2d instant says, under the 
editorial head, that the Secretary of War “ was before 
the Military Committee on Monday, February 26, and 
that he is understood to favor the consolidation of the 
three departments mentioned above!” 

I have reason to know that this statement is not cor- 
rect; and I desire also to make another correction: You 
have announced that the voice of the Army is in favor 
of the consolidation of the Pay, Quartermaster’s, and 
Commissary Departments. The writer has had, by 
travel and otherwise, opportunities of knowing the 
opinion of the Army, and came to no such conclusion ; 
on the contrary, it is believed that the judgment of the 


well as the present organization of the staff has done for 
more than thirty years, and carried us through such 
wars, no better evidence of its efficiency could be fur. 
nished. You have invited us to look to Prussia; but 
one of her wars—that of 1866—was not a fortnight in 
duration, and the more recent one but a aix-months’ war; 
and the theatre to be supplied was very small compared 
with the field of our gigantic civil war. Thus we demur 
to any parallel being attempted to be made. Victory, 
glorious victory, perched on our banners as well as on 
theirs. It was not the fault of our staff, but of the en- 
emy, that the war was prolonged. Our staff, and the 
officers of our Army generally, did their duty nobly in 
organizing, supplying, and commanding the vclunteer 
troops. It was the glory of the Regular Army that it 
co-operated so heartily and efficiently with the volun- 
teer troops in that war. That is, and always will be 
the field of distinction in our country. Our staff is the 
growth of time, and is adapted to the peculiar genius of 
our institutions. We need to go to no European coun- 
try fora model. Such is the opinion, freely expressed, 
of Lieutenant-General Sheridan. Generals Sherman 
and George H. Thomas each expressed themselves de- 
cidedly opposed to any of these schemes of consolidation. 
SOLDAT. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS FROM A FOREIGNER. 
“Hiatus Maxime defendus.” 

To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Str: Voyaging on the old continent I have observed 
in my military studies, that the Barracks in Prussia con- 
tain a good deal of soldiers, belonging to the most aristo- 
cratic classes of the country. Gentlemen of the better 
classes of society here prevail. One ought not to be as- 
tonished when reading the list of men quartered in the 
Barracks, to contain so many noble names, or such dis- 
tinguished names belonging to great bankers and mercan- 
tile houses. Generals, Colonels and other Officers send 
their boys at the age of 14-15 in the Barracks to get a 
practical military education, which is later to be perfec- 
tioned by theoretical studies. A father there ought not 
at all to be afraid when quartering his child with other 
soldiers, that the boy get demoralized ; the general con- 
duct of the private soldier there is decent and respect- 
able in the Barzacks, in the street, or in public; and asa 
rule the soldier in public is as much respected as any 
honest citizen can be. 

Now I wish that some native American may honor 
me with the solution of the following questions : 

1. Why stands the soldier so low in the scale of pub- 
lic esteem in this country ? 

%2. Why are the enlistment bureaux compelled to en- 
list for tho regular army such a great deal of highly 
demoralized subjects ? 

3. Why does ignorance, demoralization, brutality, 
abuse, injustice, cruelty, contempt, etc., reign supreme 
over intelligence, education, morality, honesty, justice 

decency, respect, ete. ? 

4. May some U. S. officers answer me why they would 
not trust their tender offspring to the barracks of sol- 
diers to receive a practical military education. Would 
they be unable among thousands of their enlisted men, 
to find any to be worthy to educate the young ones on 
the road of honesty and honor ? 

5. Why is there no protection in the Barracks for the 

educated, good moralized young man against the arro- 
ganee and Wickedness of the rogues and meanest ras- 
cals? 

6. Does Government not see that as long as they allow 
here, minor boys as fifers and drummers in the Army, 
that his poor children are becoming fast ripe for the 
gallows, because they are quartered with up-grown 
rascals ? 

7. Why are officers compelled to take for non-com- 
missioned officers only the greatest ruffians and the 
biggest fighters—to keep the other rascals down and in 
fear? sense uf duty and sense of honor being very 
strange things amongst them ? 

8. y isit that so many man has become a deserter, 
because he abhored tolive amidst such profound mean 
rascals ? 

9. How is it possible that men punished by General 
Court-martial, for desertion and other military crimes, are 
to be re-enlisted under fictitious names and sometimes 
made non-commissioned officers, ¢. ¢., that men of the 
vilest characters are to get authority over men who may 
have a little better moral feeling ? 

10. Why is it allowed that the so-called dangerous 
characters in this country find an easy refuge in the 
army? That outcasts and outlaws after some successful 
tricks are allowed to exercise authority and handle Gov- 
ernment vouchers ? 

11. Who’s fault is it that the profession of a soldier 
in this country degrades the man who wears the sol- 
dier’s coat? ? 7??? 

12. Who’s fault is it that in an army of only volunteer 
regular soldiers, who have all become soldiers of their 
own free impulse, that in such an army more than 1-3 
are diminishing the effective standard of the army in 
the last year 1871,—through desertion ? —whereas in the 
North German army (in the Franco-German war), among 
1,800,000 soldiers only “175” have been proven by sta- 
tistics to have been cowards and deserters ; though these 
German soldiers are mostly drawn and conscripted by 
force and police law. 

Now make a comparison between this two statements 
above. EsT MODUS IN REBUS. 














THE following extract from a plan for a confederacy 
of the United States and addresed to the Assembly of 
South Carolina as early as 1778, may be of interest to 
your Naval readers : P. 

“The Hon. William Henry Drayton, on the 20th of 
January, 1778, offered to the Assembly of South Caro- 
lina, a proposed confederation of the U. 8. of America. 
One of his propositions was that each State shall within 
five years establish a foundation for a naval seminary, 








Army is opposed to it. When a system has worked as 


making suitable provision for the constant maintenance, 
education, and fitting for sea five youths for every thou- 
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sand white inhabitants in such State. Every such youth | stant rate of 1000 inches per second, the velocity of the 


shall be admitted upon such establishment at ten years of 
age. At the age ot fourteen he shall be bound an ap- 
prentice in the sea service for seven years, completely 
furnished with necessary clothes and bedding. At the 
expiration of that term he shall be liable for a term of 
seven years, in time of war, to do duty or to find a sea- 
man to do duty in his room on board the naval force in 
the service of the United States, or in that of the State 
in which he was educated. He, or his substitute to be 
free from every tax. Each State to make suitable laws 
for rendering the naval establishment a public benefit. 
All flag officers to be created by election alone. Nor 
shall the principle of seniority give any titles to such 
promotions. 


NOBLE’S ELECTRO-CHRONOSCOPE AND THE 
10-INCH GUN. 


(From the London Mechanics’ Magazine, Feb. 17, 1872.) 








TuHE application of Captain Noble’s chronoscope to the 
object of determining the velocity of certain monster 
projectiles, weighing, respectively 800, 1000, and 1200 
pounds, within the bore of a 10-inch gun, at different 
positions in their progress from the breech and to the 
muzzle, has occupied the attention of the Committee on 
Explosives for some time past. The series of experi- 
ments terminated upon Thursday, the 4th inst. Before, 
however, touching upon the results which have been at- 
tained, it may be as well briefly to glance at the con- 
struction and working of that remarkable instrument 
which has been employed to elucidate them. 

The electro-chronoscope, then, consists of a series of 
multiplying gear, imparting excessively rapid motion to 
eight silvered-copper discs the use of which shall be de- 
scribed hereafter. Motion is in the first instance applied 
to the first cogged-wheel in the series of multiplying 
gear through the agency of a heavy weight attached to 
a chain, which is wound around a drum upon the same 
axis as the wheel. The first wheel drives another, hay- 
ing a circumference exactly one-fifth of its own. Upon 
the axis of the smaller wheel is a second large wheel, 
which consequently revolves five times as fast as the first 
large wheel. The second large wheel drives a second 
small wheel, also one-fifth of its size. This process is 
continued four times. Upon the same axis asthe fourth 
small wheel are the eight silvered discs, the cireumfer- 
ences of which are each eight times as great as that of 
the small wheel. To the second large cogged-wheel, ‘in 
the series of multiplying gear, a clock is attached, which 
is set going by the depression of a lever connected with 
the wheel at the commencement of each revolution, and 
stopped by a corresponding elevation of the lever at its 
termination. Hence the rate of speed at which this 
wheel is revolving can at any moment be accurately de- 
termined. Such a rate, therefore, x 5x 5x 8 will give 
the velocities of the silvered-copper discs. Taking 
then the velocity of the second wheel as five inches per 
second—a rate of speed which it has been deemed desir- 
able to maintain—that of the silvered discs attains the 
enormous figure of 1000 inches per second, or approxim- 
ately a mile a minute! This excessive rapidity is, 
however, generated by degrees. At first starting the discs 
revolve at a moderate pace, and it is only when the clock 
upon the second wheel indicates that the correct amount 
of momentum has been obtained, that the apparatus is 
actually ready for registering the velocity of a projectile. 
To continue our description of the discs and their means 
of application. Each is surrounded by a tire of white 
paper carefully coated with the finest lampblack. Closely 

applied to this tire, but not actually touching, is the fine 
point of the end of an insulated wire communicating 
with an electrical coil and battery beneath the machine. 
The other corresponding wire from the coil is attached 
to the disc. Thus, but for the small distance interven- 
ing between the point before mentioned and the edge 
of the disc, there would be an unbroken circuit in the 
coil. Such, then, is the normal state of the sécondary 
coil of the battery. The primary coil communicates 
with an instrumént termed an “electrical cutter,” 
screwed into the whole thickness of the gun to be ex- 
perimented on, and forming an unbroken circuit with 
the battery. The cutter acts as follows:—being cylin- 
drical and hollow, it admits of a continuous wire doubled 
up, being passed in and out of it, the loop at the end 
fitting into a small bed of copper, to obviate the possibil- 
ity of the wire becoming injured by the rush of powder 
gas in front of the shot, thus severing the connection too 
soon. A sharp cutting hatchet protrudes in an inclined 
position ready for cutting the wire at the extremity of 
the cutter, A succession of these cutters are placed at 
intervals along the gun. The projectile is placed within 
the gun before the cutters are screwed into their places ; 
the wires of course are connected afterwards, All at the 
gun is now in readiness for the experiment, and as soon 
as the chronoscope indicates that the maximum speed in 
the discs has been attained, the charge is fired, and the 
projectile, darting forwards, cuts successively the insul- 
ated wires inserted in each of the cutters, by pressing 
down the hatchets as it passes over them, consequently 
breaking the circuit in each primary coil beneath the 
chronoscope. By this means, however, the secondary 
coils are brought successively into play. Sparks of elec- 
tricity dart from the points of each insulated wire, one 
after another, on the discs, and a series of dots is ob- 
tained upon the lampblack easily perceptible to the 
naked eye. But the discs are at the same instant revolv- 
ing at the rate of 1000 inches per second, hence as the 
sparks from the insulated points are not simultaneous— 
the projectile of course reaching all the cutters after 
successive intervals—and as the discs are on one rigid 
axis, so each respective disc has moved forward a little 
before its turn comes to be dotted. Thus the entire 
number of dots are in an advancing series around the 
circumference of the discs taken as a whole. At the ex- 
tremity of, and in a line with the axis upon which the 
discs revolve, is a detached vernier scale, the zero of 
which can be brought to the first dot, the distances of 
the other dots from it being then marked off one after 
the other, and as the discs have been revolving at a con- 


projectile in its passage trom cutter to cutter can easily 
be ascertained. 

The design of the present series of experiments has 
been to arrive at—by means of nice calculations, in 
which the velocity of the projectile, its weight, the dis- 
tance from point of starting, the increment in speed, and 
certain other conditions are taken into consideration— 
the pressure which is exerted by various descriptions of 
powder and various sized projectiles at particular points 
within the bore ofa gun. Similar results can, of course, 
be obtained by “crusher gauges,” which consist of hol- 
low cylinders and tightly-fitting pistons, that compress 
a piece of copper placed within them—the amount of 
pressure being regulated by the compression of the piece 
of copper—but these latter only register the pressure 
upon the exact point at which the gauge is inserted, and 
not to any extent around it; hence the powder-gas 
wave may give an unusual pressure at a particular spot 
by its turning at an abrupt angle or otherwise, and yet, 
should there be no “crusher gauge” inserted in this pre- 
cise situation, no indications will be obtained of the un- 
usual pressure; on the other hand, any such violent 
effort of the powder-gas will assuredly stimulate the 
movement of the projectile, hence the “ cutter” will give 
immediate warning of its existence. Nevertheless, 
“crusher gauges” have been inserted in corresponding 
positions to those which have been occupied by cutters 
durlng these experiments, and, singularly enough, the 
results which were obtained from both have been found 
to tally in the most marvellous manner. 

The two descriptions of powder principally used, viz., 
the Waltham Abbey “ pebtle” and the rifle-large-grain, 
have given indications differing from one another very 
widely. The combustion of the former is so exceedingly 
slow when compared with that of the latter, that the 
velocity cf two projectiles, fired with equal charges of 
both these powders at two feet from the point of starting, 
differs in the proportion of two to thirteen! Hence it 
has been unanimously resolved to abandon the employ- 
ment of rifle-large-grain powder in great guns, from 
which heavy projectiles are of course invariably fired ; 
for, in consequence of its rapid combustion, the pressure 
exerted in the charge chamber is found to be greater 
than on occasions where “pebble” powder has been 
used, in the{proportion of 28 to15. Thus, had rifle- 
large-grain powder been fired in the recent experiments 
with the 35-ton gun, the average pressure would have 
attained to over 40 tons to the square inch, being. of 
course a strain upon the steel lining far too high for any 
material, however tough, to be subjected to. These 
facts, now eliminated, the importance of the conclusions 
which may be drawn from them can hardly be over- 
estimated ; for it is manifest that the means to be adopt- 
ed for the reduction of such exceptional pressures, as 
that which caused the late unfortunate accident with 
the 35-ton gun, are presumable simple and within our 
power of execution. Being only the corresponding re- 
duction of the rate of combustion in the powder em- 
ployed, always of course within reasonable limits, it mat- 
ters little whether the force of the powder-gas begins to 
exert itself at once upon the base of the projectile when 
the charge is fired, or after a certain proportion of the 
distance towards the muzzle has been traversed. The 
effect, in either case, is equally great. But itis a mat- 
ter of most serious importance that the powder-gas wave 
should have room to expand itself,so as not to form 
those abrupt angles to which exceptionable pressures are 
at present officially attributed. At the same time the 
science of powder-gas waves is entirely in its infancy, 
but it is possible further researches may throw an en- 
tirely new light upon this most interesting su! ject. 








FORT VALERIEN. 


VALERIEN is a five-sided fortress. The lines of the 
pentagon are, on the side nearest Paris, about 400 metres 
long, on the opposite front they measure only 350. The 
contour of these lines is, as is the case also at Issy, drawn 
on the French bastion-trace, and they were armed with 
24-pounder, 12-pounder, and 6-pounder bronze muzzle- 
loading guns. Within a circle having a radius of about 
half a mile from the fort as a centre, the ground rises in 
gentle slopes. It ig,devoted principally to the culture 
of the vine, and is of a bare and uninteresting character. 
Within the bastion-trace the gradient becomes much 


about 400 feet, forming a steep hill, having an artificially 
levelled top, on which are erected partially casemated 
barracks for the accommodation of troops, bomb-proof 
magazines for ammunition, officers’ quarters, command- 
ant’s house, chapel, and numerous other buildings. On 
this flat suminit is also erected a battery, armed with 
the heaviest iron naval guns in the possession of the 
French. These are breech-loading pieces, and two of 
them measure sixteen centimetres in diameter of bore. 
Raised above its fellows, on a “cavalier,” or mound of 
earth, protected by gabions, sand-bags, barrels filled with 
clay, etc., is placed a huge breech-loading piece of ord- 
nance. Fixed on each side of the wrought-iron carriage 
are two davits, or cranes, fitted with tackles, whereby 
the muzzle can be hove up or lowered, in order to de- 
press or elevate the gun. This cannon measures twenty- 
five centimetres in diameter of bore, and is the one 
which threw a bolt about seventy-five centimetres in 
length right across the Seine on to the slope below the 
terrace at St. Germain. 

Below this monster are the other two breech-loading 
iron guns of nineteen centimetres calibre, which fired 
on Bougival and Ville St. Cloud, while on either side of 
them the batteries are filled up with eight muzzle-load- 
ing marine guns, of sixteen centimetres bore. Half way 
up the slope, between the ordinary bastions and the 
heavy naval battery, and on the southern face of the hill, 
was a tier of guns, principally 24-pounders, throwing a 
long conical shot of fifty-six pounds in weight. Most 
of these were directed against Sévres, Montretout, and 
Ville d’Avray. On this level also a splinter-proof battery 
was in course of construction; the uprights had been 
fixed, but the work would seem to haye been suddenly | 





more steep, and the land rises rapidly to a height of. 


interrupted, as there were no preparations visible for 
completing the frame or mounting guns. The guns 
were all mounted en barbette, and many of them placed 
on fronts and faces unprovided with embrasures, had 
been simply fired over the edge of the parapet. Some 
of these guns have been elevated to sueh an angle that 
it was found necessary to depress the trails into holes 
dug in the earth for that purpose. 

Besides the defences of the principal fort, two outlying 
earthworks or redoubts had been thrown up during the 
siege—one in the direction of Rueil, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the main work, with which it is 
connected by traverses. 


DESERTION FROM THE ARMY. , 

A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Tribune at 
Washington, who is devoting himself to the study of 
Army matters, arrives at the following conclusions on 
the subject of desertion: 

Having drawn attention in my first letter, published 
in the Zribune, to the distempered state of the Army, as 
exemplified in the numerous courts-martial and the unu- 
sually large number of desertions, I shall, with your per- 
mission, endeavor to “ spell out the story.” Among the 
European armies, the British army, which is by far the 
most costly, exhibits also, at the same time, the least 
flattering picture, so far as discipline is concerned. The 
“ red-coats ” are greater drunkards than other European 
soldiers, and, also proportionally, more given to deser- 
tion ; and as our Army and the British are both made up, 
not by compulsory conscription, but voluntary enlist- 
ment, a comparison of the statistics of crimes and mis- 
demeanors will add to the right understanding of our 
own military establishment. e data brought to light 
last year, during the Parliamentary debates on the reor- 
ganization of the Army, show that in the year 1868, the 
date of the abolition of flogging—there were in the Brit- 
ish army 8,700 imprisonments, 2,500 convictions before 
courts-martial, and 1,774 soldiers branded as deserters, 
and all this in a force which was variously estimated at 
150,000 and 170,000, including the troops at home and in 
the colonies. These are, no doubt, eloquent statistics ; 
but what if the catalogue of crimes and misdemeanors in 
our little Army is far in advance of thut of the English ? 
Judging from the regiments which fell immediately un- 
der my notice, I can aver that things look infinitely less 
flattering in our Army, both with reference to misde- 
meanors in general and the crime of desertion. In the 
British army, as,well as in the other European armies, 
desertions happen singly—one soldier will run away 
from this, another from that regiment—while in ours 
the men desert in squads, and this they do whether free 
or under arrest, being in the latter case frequently join- 
ed by their custodians or guards. With some the watch- 
word is “ Wait for pay-day,” which happens once in two 
months; others desert at any day or hour. The new re- 
cruits, forwarded at a heavy expense to distant posts, as 
soon as they get over the first excitement and the enjoy- 
ment of novelty, follow in the track of other deserters, 
and away they all run, undeterred even with the pros- 
pect of falling in with the wild Indians. What is per- 
haps still more characteristic of the situation is the fact 
that a fair proportion of the deserters caught and 
brought back manage to reéscape, and that with final 
success, 

It is only a few months ago that five, out of a batch of 
some 20 deserters, succeeded in reéscaping from Fort 
Leavenworth, the headquarters of the general command- 
ing the department ; and an officer assured me that such 
a debandade took place last Summer at the West Point 
Academy, garrisoned by what is termed picked compa- 
nies ; and that such occurrences took place in many other 
military posts East and West. Reason as we may, de- 
sertion alone, considered in the light of the aggravated 
circumstances just hinted at, shows a state of decompo- 
sition in our Army ; and unless some measures are de- 
vised now, while Generals Frost and Snow keep the en- 
listed men to their colors, the Deg of reform must 
become a puzzling problem. The disintegrating infiu- 
ences are manifold, and daily increasing in viruleuce. 

With all deference due to our department command- 
ers, I cannot help disagreeing with the general view ex- 
pressed in the last annual reports, viz., that the numer- 
ous desertions were owing to the expiration, in July last, 
of the act of Congress passed in 1864, raising the pay of 
the soldier from $13 to $16 per month. No doubt, in 
some instances, this reduction of pay might have led to 
desertion ; but a compari between the number of de- 
sertions previous to July last and those that happened 
since that date will show a very slight difference; and 
conceding, even, that desertions have become more nu- 
merous since July, the fact can be explained simply by 
the natural process of the spreading of the disease. It 
is the progress of demoralization. To arrive at a true 
remedy, Army matters will have to be faced squarely. 
Somebody must begiu to look around in earnest, and to 
speak out. General Pope, who has under his command 
a much larger force than any of the otier departmental 
commanders, and who expresses his opinion that the re- 
duction cf the pay was “one considerable cause of the 
desertions,” comes out in his report with the quite novel 
and consoling idea of idering the deserters as 
useful pioneers, who exchange the sword for the plow; 

intimating that, “in the end, the Government loses per- 
haps nothing by aa active, industrious men to this 
frontier country.” This version of the desertions adopt- 
ed, would, of course, solve all difficuities us if by a 
charm ; but it will be well, first, to find out if these runa- 
ways, instead of seeking settlements on the frontier, do 
not make their way back to the large Eastern cities and 
Canada, wholly independent of colonization schemes. It 
would be rather interesting to know what the great 
lights in the War De ent and the White House 
think of this grand idea of General Pope; in the mean 
time it might perhaps not be,superfluous to remind the 
board of officers, who have been and are now engaged in 
the framing of new Army regulations, to discriminate 
between simple deserters and those who leave their col- 
ors with intent to colonize. 
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THE NATIONAL GUARD. [iz crettetstemctes Sores coo 


Nationa, Goarp Repoctions.—General Headquarters, 
State of New York, very properly continues to weed from its 
service those troops who are unable to maintain the minimum 
standard, and, in addition to those published in the last 
issue of the JourNAL, directs thedisbandment of the Eighty- 
sixth regiment of Infantry, comprising troops scattered 
throughout Greene county, N. Y., and the Ninety first Bat- 
talion of Infantry, located chiefly in Orange county, N. Y. 
The Second Battalion of Cavalry, Twenty-fourth brigade, 
located in Onondaga and Oswego counties, is likewise dis- 
banded, Troops A, C, and E being retained in the service as 
separate or independent commands, the latter reporting to 
Major-General H. A. Barnum, commanding Sixth division, 
headquarters at Syracuse, and Troop A, to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John A. Groen, commanding Twenty-fourth brigade, 
headquarters at same city. All these surplus commands are 
ordered to be mustered out of the service, the arins, ordnance, 
and quartermaster’s stores, and other public property turned 
over to Brigadier-General Samuel Wm. Johnson, chief of 
ordnance at New York city, and the field, staff, and liae 
officers rendered supernumerary, as prescribed by the law. 
Brigadier-Generals George Beach, Eighth brigade, Fifth 
division; Wm. R. Brown, Twenty-second brigade; and 
John A. Green, Twenty-fourth brigade, are respectively 
charged with carrying out the details of this order. 

The State is pursuing a wise plan by getting rid of all 
troops unable to preserve the minimum standard of mem- 
bers. The forces of the First division can be materially 
etrengthened by consolidations and disbandments, and if we 
had our way we would do away entirely with one brigade 
and strengthen the others by congenial consolidations. The 
State could well afford to allow members the difference of the 
expenses incurred in a change of uniform, ete. The amount 
saved by this arrangement even in one year being, in our 

judgment, more than enough to cover this. As for the city, 
it would econcmize in the period from rentals alone enough 
to furnish excellent accommodations for the increased size 
of the organizations remaining. We have in our mind a 
pretty clear plan as to how this could be done, and perhaps 
at some future time we may divufge it for the edification of 
the State, city, and interested National Guardsmen. 


Twenty-seconp Inrantry.—A few weeks since we com- 
mented on the erroneous method of instruction in rifle prac- 
tice about to be introduced by this command. It seems, 
however, that to some extent we were mistaken in our views, 
or misunderstood the real purpose of the committee having 
this matter in charge. This committee, who nominally cow- 
prise Captains Styles and Duckworth and Lieutenant Hors— 
fall, have recommended the erection in the armory of tripods 
formed of poles about six feet long tied or fastened near the 
top; alsoa bag of sand. These are to be used in teaching 
the soldier to properly aim his piece, by placing the tripod 
in an upright position, the sand bag on the tripod, and the 
Piece on the sand bag. Each man in succession then aims 
the piece, after which the instructor examines the arm and 
determines as to its correctness of aim; if an error is found, 
the soldier making it is required to repeat aiming until his 
aim is true. This practice is to be continued until it is 
evident to the instructor that each man fully understands 
the principle involved in the exercise. 

After it is found that the men thoroughly understand the 
manner of aiming from a rest, actual Sring commences at the 
target with ball cartridge ; and for this purpose pasteboard 
targets properly marked, and paper wafers to cover the 
bullet holes, are introduced. The targets are placed for 
firing on the present butt erected in the armory on the Fif- 
teenth street side. A target for volley firing is to be erected 
on the Sixth avenue side of the armory, and this target is to 
be made of proper material, say six feet high and thirty feet 
long. The drill in firing with ball cartridge is to be had once 
a month by each company, and at these drills the firing is to 
be by individual members mainly, and at the close of the 
drill at least one volley by the entire company should be 
fired. In firing without a rest, or off-hand, the drill for aim- 
ing as laid down in ‘‘ Upton’s Tactics’’ will be observed. 
The drill nights of the several companies of the regiment are 
to be eo arranged as to bring but two companies together on 
any one evening. 

These are the pians as presented by the committee, and, 
we understand, fully approved by the Board of Officers of the 
regiment. We have only to state that their chief merit is 
their simplicity and almost entire absence of detail, and if 
the Twenty-second become good marksmen under this in- 
struction, we shall be somewhat surprised. We do not see 
why the authorized system of instruction, as carefully com- 
piled and published in the JourNAL, is not explicit enough 
It is a synopsis of the system introduced at Wimbledon ia 
English rifle practice, and the results have shown conclu- 
sively its benefits. Still we do not wish to disconrage the 
regiment in this good work, and will therefore watch the 
results ef the present system until the regiment has found its 

mistake. There is one established fact, however, and that 
is that the regiment apparently is thoroughly alive on this 
subject, and the companies begin already to discuss competi- 
tion rifle matches for prizes. The first company to lead off in 
this, and very properly, too, is right Company, F, Capt. Clan 
Ranald. This company at a recent meeting appointed Cap- 
gain Clan Ranald, Sergeant Brill, and Privates MacMurray 


to transpire in the course of the coming summer. It is in- 
tended to have two series of competitions, at ranges from 150 
to 600 yards, the shooting to be in accordance with Wimble- 
ton regulations. One of the competitions will be exciusively 
for men who have never fired at a target, while the other one 
will be open to all members of the company, subject to the 
conditions to be issued by the committee. A challenge cup 
will likewise be presented by the officers of the company, to 
be shot for in accordance with the conditions offered for 
prizes of this description. Thiscompany, it will be observed, 
propose the Wimbledon system in its competition, and we 
presume therefore its instructions, notwithstanding the re- 
commendations of the committee, will be in accordance with 
that system. Company F deserves special recommendation 
and praise for this genuine effort to encourage the use of the 
rifle, and the committee appointed we are assured are per- 
fectly competent to grapple with the subject before them. 
Mr. Carmichael, one of the members, is thoroughly con- 
versant with the Wimbledon system of rifle practice, and 
upon his knowledge, of course, the committee will mainly 
rely. The company, however, are strongly in earnest in this 
project, and its commendable spirit in this matter doubtless 
will soon be imitated by other companies of the regiment 
and National Guard. The company has our best wishes for 
its s s in this pi undertaking of the First division. 
Seventy-rirst Inrantry.—On Monday evening, at an 
election in this command, Brevet Major H. C. Lockwood, 
late of the United States Volunteers, was unanimously elect- 
ed major, vice Eunson, resigned. This is an excellent choice. 
We know Major Lockwood we!l, and can assure the Seventy- 
first that they will find in him an officer every way worthy 
of their confidence and respect. He isa gentleman of char- 
acter and ability, and one who will devote himself with con- 
scientious fidelity to any trust he undertakes. Ilis service 
in the Army was confined to staff duty, and he may need 
some education in field service ; but this will be speedily ac~ 
quired, and the Seventy-first will find that they have chosen 
& major to be proud of, not only for fine physique, but for 
the more important qualities of the soldier. Major Lock- 
woed was originally appointed captain and additional aide- 
de-camp U. 8S. Army, March 31, 1862, and served about ene 
year on the staff of General James 8S. Wadsworth, military 
governor of Washington. He likewise served on the staff of 
the Second brigade, Sixth Army corps, and was present at 
the battles of the Wilderness Tavern, and at Spottsylvania 
Court-house. He was attached to the staff of General John 
HI. Martindale at Cold Harbor, Va., and during the siege of 
Petersburg, Va. He afterwards served on the staff of Ma- 
jor-General Adelbert Ames during the siege of Richmond, 
Va. ; at Darbeytown Road, Charles City, Fort Fisher, N. 
C. (both expeditions), and Wilmington, and was brevetted 
major at Fort Fisher, on the occasion of the second expedi- 
tion, for gallant services. 





TWeENTY-THIRD InFANTRY.—The series of band concerts 
and social dances continues to be popular. The second, 
held on Saturday evening last at Burnham’s Academy, 
Brooklyn, despite the bad weather, was a complete success. 
The selections of music were ;admirably rendered by the 
regimental band, under the direction of Signor L- Conterno, 
the clarionet obligato, by Signor Ciccone, in the fantasie, 
‘*T Puritani,’’ receiving a well-merited encore. A _ well- 
selected number of dances followed, the floor being filled with 
a most elegant assemblage until the final Gatling or Mi- 
trailleuse galop. The orchestral music, under Signor 
Papst, was exquisite. 

On Tuesday evening Companies D, E, F, G, I, and K as- 
sembled, ten files strong, at the State Arsenal, Brooklyn, 
for drill, under the regiment’s popular junior field officer, 
Major Partridge, who for the first time assumed command of 
the battalion. Despite the well-directed instructions of 
this officer, the drill failed to present many satisfactory re- 
sults, the battalion executions, as a rule, not exhibiting the 
usual proficiency of the regiment. The alignments were, as 





military organizations, the two strictly German commands 
being located in ‘* Dutchtown,’’ the Sixteenth ward (Eastern 
District) of the city. The members of this battalion are en- 
tirely satisfied, it seems, with the separation from the Twenty- 
eighth, and exhibit more life now than ever—certainly in 
words. We await the result with interest. 





Srxty-ninta Inrantry.—A regimental court-martial for 
the trial of delinquencies and deficiencies among the non. 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of this com. 
mand is ordered to convene at the regimental armory on 
Monday, March 25, at 8 o’clock p. m. Detail for the court : 
Captain William Cushing, Company F, Sixty-ninth Infan- 
try. A full dress battalion drill was held on Monday even- 
ing at the State Arsenal. This regiment parades in full dress 
uniform March 18 to participate in the parade in honor of 
Ireland’s Patron Saint. Assembly at 10 o’clock a. m. Cap- 
tain Jerome J. Collins has been detailed as ‘ instructor of 
musketry ’’ to this regiment, and Second Lieutenant Dennis 
C. McCartby as assistant instructor. The sergeants of the 
several companies reported for instruction to Captain Col- 
lins at the regimental armory on Thursday evening last. 
Adjutant Frederick T. Goggin and Second Lieutenant John 


.J. Kelly, of this regiment, have been honorably discharged 


the State service. William 0’ Meagher, has been appointed 
surgeon, vice Wm. T. Nealis, resigoed ; William O’Donnell, 
assistant surgeon, original vacancy; and Michael Keegan, 
adjutant, vice Frederick T. Goggin, resigned. Private Pat- 
rick McFadden, Company K, has been honorably discharged, 
his term of service having expired. 


Firty-rirta InraAntry.—General Orders (received through 
Captain Roehrer, commanding Company F, instead of the 
regular source) promulgate Special Orders from Third bri- 
gade, announcivg the resignation of Colonel Wm. B. Allen 
‘* for the benefit of this command,’’ and placing Lieutenant- 
Colonel Francis A. Schilling in command. The use of the 
word ‘benefit’ instead of information rather places our 
friend the colonel in a false position, which we feel assured 
was never intended, as it is a well-established fact that 
Colonel Allen has placed the Fifty-fifth in a position it never 
presumed to assume before his control. In the loss of this 
officer the regiment loses a steadfast friend—one whom we 
know the members will always remember with the most 
pleasant recollections. 

In the promulgation of this order, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Schilling, without first assuming command as directed, or- 
ders division Grills weekly, under the supervision of the field 
officers, commencing Monday, March 11, until! further orders, 
as follows : Mondays, Companies A and G; Tuesdays, Com- 
panies C and B; Thursdays, Companies Ht and E; Fridays, 
Company Dand I. Roll-call of companies at 7:30 o’clock 
Pp. M. Fine for non-attendance $2. The action of Company 
F, in expelling Privates Valentine Krauss, Louis Wentzler, 
Carl Staehle, August Werle, Herrmann V. Stein, and Louis 
Seliere is approved ; and Francis Vianney is appointed hos- 
pital steward, with rank from December 13, 1871. 

We have commented on these errors not in a spirit of mere 
fault-finding, but because we take interest in the movements 
of the Fifty-fifth, The General Order otherwise, we must 
confess, is in good style, and neat in its general arrange- 
ment. 

Seventy Inrantry.—This command has wisely intro- 
duced the plan of a series of drills on the ‘‘Square.’’ In- 
door drills, especially in a command of the size of the Sev- 
enth, are never satisfactory, the want of space, etc., confin« 
ing to a large degree the movements prescribed in the 
School of the Battalion, and making even those undertaken 
more or less cramped. In an open space like Tompkins 
Square, however, a battalion or regiment can execute any 
battalion movement prescribed, and thoroughly test the 
results of its previous instruction as attained in the armory 
or arsenal. Unfortunately, however, but few regiments of 
the First division can devote the larger portion of two or 
more days in one month to military instruction; and this is 
especially so in regiments where members are engaged in 
mechanical pursuits, or in such a way that their income 





a rule, exceedingly faulty, and the general alignments, even 
after many trials, almost failures. Company guides, ap- 
parently, had little or no idea of their duties; and the junior 
officers, mainly in command, were scarcely up to the mark. 
Therefore the movements were performed with but little 
life, making the drill to a large extent void of interest to 
either members or spectators. Major Partridge, while dis- 
playing admirable points as an instructor, very naturally at 
times exhibited slight nervousness. [lis delivery is good, 
and his general style such as to inspire the confidence of 
the command. He, however, in one or two instances omitted 
the cautionary command, but otherwise gave a good ac- 
count of his qualities asasoldier. The guides of the Twenty- 
third will have to study up, as also will many of its junior 
officers, if the exhibition given at this drill is a criterion. 


Firteenta (BATTALION) InrANtRY.—Our prognostica- 
tions of the ultimate disband.nent of this offshoot of the 
Twenty-eighth are not, it seems, to be at present realized. 
An enthusiastic meeting of its officers has expressed a 
unanimous determination to recruit the battalion, and rap- 
idly attain a regimental designation. The battalion has, it 
is said, received the united support of a number of influen- 
tial German politicians of Brooklyn, who have resolved that 
Brooklyn proper shall have a German regiment worthy of 
the name. At present the Western District, with the ex- 
ception of this battalion, is entirely without any Teutonic 








depends upon the number of days actually employed in work. 
For this reason alone, this, one of the many good examples 
offered by the Seventh, will not be generally followed in the 
National Guard. These Thursday afternoon drills of the 
regiment during the month of April have been well received 
among the members, and will undoubtedly prove beneficial 
to the regiment, and instructive to members of other com- 
mands, as well as attractive to the numerous friends of the 
Seventh. If the weatheris favorable on these drill days 
a large concourse of spectators may be expected, among 
whom of course will be many military critics. As is well! 
known, the Seventh has always been a prominent target, 
against which all the darts of the critics of the Nationsl 
Guard have been directed, so that every error of omission | 
and commission is sure to receive attention. To say tbis 
is to highly compliment the command. Moreover the criti- 
cisms evoked, and the consciousness of the conspicuous posi- 
tion it occupies, react on the regiment, and stimulate it to 
endeavor. Petty and unjust criticisms, emanating solely 
from a spirit of jealousy, such as from time to time have 
been levelled at this regiment in consequence of its superior 
position, strength, and drill, are not only out of place, but 
also prejudicial to their utterers rather than their object 
The Seventh has long sought active competition in the Na- 
tional Guard of this and other States, but has failed thus far 
to find any, and not even the Ninth, in all its glory of tb 
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past year, has been able to reach the precision of drill, 
excellence of material, or even strength of the justly famous 
Seventh. Wehave no more inclination to praise the Seventh 
than any other organization, nor would we at any time cover 
up its errors or mistakes when they occur, because of its high 
position; on the contrary, we expect and demand more of 
it than of less favored commands. When we say favored, 
we bear in mind, also, what must be clear to every unbiased 
and intelligent member of the National Guard, that the 
present and past fame of the Seventh regiment has been won 
by fair and hard work, costing years of toil on the part of 
its officers and members. There are regiments, however, in 
the National Guard, whose general personnel is equal and in 
some particulars better than that of the Seventh, but there 
are none as yet that combine all those qualities which go so 
far to make up a regiment like the New York Seventh. 

The wing battalion drills in this command held last week 
were exceedingly successful, and the usual generous rivalry 
was exhibited on the part of the members of each wing. The 
turnout on both occasions was equal—five commands of 
twenty-four files—and there was little apparent superiority 
in the movements to be claimed by either. The movements 
were similar on both occasions, comprising simply those 
which the battalions had to a large extent practiced in for- 
mer seasons, and which the space of the dril!-room admitted. 
Colonel Clark, as usual, was in command, Major Smith and 
Adjutant Fitzgerald assisting himin his duties. The march- 
ings, ploy, and deployments were admirably executed, and 
the formation and reduction of squares formed, as heretofore, 
remarkable features of both drills. The right wing may 
claim, perhaps, a slight superiorily in general steadiness, but 
the firings of the left could scarcely be excelled. Colonel 
Clark in one instance gave this latter wing a severe test in 
firing by battalion, by commanding a ‘‘ recover’’ no less 
than four times in succession before delivering the order to 
“fire.” During this period not a single trigger was pulled, 
and the utmest attention given, so that when the command 
of execution was delivered the battalion fired as one man. 
The drill was watched with great interest by the select few 
of spectators admitted, among whom at the latter drill— 
strange to relate, under the circumstances—were two ladies, 
the other portion of the audience being somposed of the 
members of the regiment. There is a peculiar sameness 
about the battalion movements of the Seventh, which we 
think would be wellto change. The space allotted to drill 
is at least equal to that of the arsenal, and in this latter 
building the Twelfth has, to our knowledge, performed more 
movements, and in good style too, than have recently been 
undertaken by the Seventh. 

On the evening of the 8th inst. Company H, Captain Geo. 
W. Smith, was the pleasing recipient of a handsomely exe- 
cuted and life-like portrait of its former and esteemed com- 
mander Brevet Colonel Shumway. The company, parading 
thirty-five files, previously held a drill in the large room, 
which drill was remarkable for its excellence, and the praise 
the movements of the company elicited by the numerous 
spectators assembled. This over, the company and friends 
assembled in the Board of Officers’ room, and then formally 
presented the above-named elegant gift of a few of the for- 
mer members. Colonel Lefferts made the presentation. 

Forty-sEVENTH InFANTRY.—The grand band concert of 
this command, when it proposes to publicly introduce the 
leading band of the Second division, takes place on Wednes- 
day evening next, at the regimental armory. A large con- 
course of the elite of the Burg will of course be in atten- 
dance. The new rifle-range, just erected by this command 
under its armory, is likely to become a popular resort for 

the members. It is 135 feet long, about 3 feet in diameter, 
and the firing, singly, is through a circular opening, com- 
mencing some half a ,dozen feet from the point of rest, and 
extending to the rear of the building, where a lighted target 
is placed. The enterprising commandant of the regiment 
has prepared a simple, as well as a novel, combination 
tactic for street firing with infantry and howitzer battery, 
and proposes [giving an exhibition or drill in this practice 
next month with his regiment, in connection with the Eley~ 
enth brigade howitzer battery. 

Tue Spencer Court or Inquiry.—We herewith present 
to our readers the report containing the basis of the decision 
in the case of Captain Bird W. Spencer, commanding Com- 
pany K, Ninth Infantry, N. G. 5S. N. Y., who was charged 
with cowardice on the 12th of July, 1871, or on the occasion 
of the riot in this city : 


The only question presented to the court is, to determine if the 
evidence adduced presents such a reasonable conclusion that Cap- 
tain Spencer was not wounded in the riot vf July 12, 1871, as to 
raise the belief that such a proposition can be effectually sustained 
by a trial before a court-martial; all other questions arising under 
the different charges and specifications must be dependent upon 
this one. 

The charges of desertion, and presentation of the bill for pay- 
ment, can not be made out if the evidence shows that Captain 
Spencer was wounded and unfitted for duty upon that occasion. 

The evidence for the prosecution does not make out a clear case 
against Captain Spencer upon this charge. It is true that it shows 
conclusively the facts that Captain Spencer was present with his 
command immediately before the firing commenced on that oc- 
casion, and disappeared at or about the time the firing commenced, 
and remained absent during the remainder ot fhe day. This evi- 
dence alone would make a prima facie case against Captain Spen- 
cer, who, however, endeavors to excuse his absence upon the ground 
that he was injured and incapacitated from remaining at his post. 
Upon Captain Spencer, therefore, devolves the onus of proving that 
he was wounded. ae , 

He has adduced the most positive testimon 
or 8 o’clock, in the evening of the 12th of July, and for a number 
of days succeeding, he was in his bed suffering from injuries of 
some kind upon his back. Dr. Colville, an eminent physician of 
this city, who attended him, has testified most positively and clearly 
upon this point, The wound, the marks of which were quite ap- 
parent .t0 Di» Colville, whee called in attendance, was, in hig 


that, as early as 7 





opinion, inflicteé by a bar or rod of some description. No attempt 
was made to discredit this witness, or to show that he was not en- 
tirely competent to treat such a case or form an opinion about it. 
Some expert medical testimony was introduced by the prosecution 
to show that the symptoms as described by Dr. Colville could not, 
from the locality of the wound, attend the infliction of a woun 
such as this was described to be by Dr. Colville. A careful ex- 
amination of the medical testimony on both sides fails to discover 
any material discrepancy between them. 

It must. therefore, be assumed that, as early as 7 or 8 o’clock, on 
the 12th of July, Captain Spencer was suffering from a wound on 
his back, and was confined to his bed on account of it. It is fur- 
ther shown by the witnesses, both for the prosecution and defence, 
that as late as the commencement of the firing by the troops on 
the 12th of July, which took place at about 2 P. m., Captain Spen- 
cer was with his command and was in good health. The wound, 
therefore, must have been received at some time between 2 and 
7 P.M. 

There is nothing definite shown by Captain Spencer as to the 
manner, time, or place, uf the infliction of this woun4, although he 
does advance a theory as to all three points. He claims that he re- 
ceived the wound shortly after the commencement of the tiring by 
the troops. There is no evidence on the part of the prosecution to 
show that the wound was not received at that time. The evidence 
on the part of the prosecution is imperfect, and, in fact, not al- 
together consistent in its different parts. 

Lieutenant Bacon testifies that immediately after the firing he 
missed Captain Spencer, and went to the door of the bakery, but 
did not enter. He returned to his company and then went to the 
bakery, and entered it, going through to the ¢ oor of the rear room 
and looking intoit. Hesaw anumber of persons, but did-not see 
Captain Spencer, and feels quite positive that he was not in the 
room. He did not go up stairs, however. There is nothing incon- 
sistent in this testimony with the claim of Captain Spencer and 
the testimony of other witnesses that he was up stairs in the 
bakery, and that he was at the time suffering from a wound. The 
testimony is conelusive upon the point that, at least a very short 
time after the firing of the troops, Captain Spencer actually was 
present in the bakery, up stairs, sitting upon a bed, and claiming 
that he was wounded. 

It is certainly conclusively shown that he remained up stairs in 

he bakery till about 44 or 5 o’clock, and that he then descended 
and returned to his home in Forty-eighth s reet. It does not ap- 
pear that he had any assistance in getting home, and there is slight 
evidence on the part of the prosecution that he had none, and it 
must therefore be assumed as true that he returned without assist- 
ance. 

The evidence for the prosecution presents nothing positive in 
contradiction of the claim on the part of Captain Spencer that he 
wes wounded at the time of the riot in the Eighth avenue. The 
evidence presented is of a negative character, bearing upon Captain 
Spencer’s actions, and the statements and expressions let fall by 
him upon that afternoon, and from this evidence it is asked that 
the inference or presumption be drawn that he was not wounded 
upon that occasion. As to his actions, it does not seem that any- 
thing has been shown which is necessarily inconsistent with the 
fact of the infliction of the wound. Upon this point it is only 
shown that he left his command and entered the bakery, and re- 
mained there for several hours, and returned home unaided. [t is 
not impossible for a person suffering from a wound to conduct him- 
self in this manner; and when we take into consideration the in- 
tense excitement of the occasion, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that this very excitement gave him unusual nerve and strengta to 
do these very things. This would appear to be the case from the 
fact that the prosecution itself has shown that upon reaching his 
chamber, where he must have felt himself secure, he fell upon the 
bed in an exhausted condition. 

As to the precire time when he entered the bakery, the testimony 
of the prosecution is quite unsatisfactory, as there is no evidence 
upon that point except that of Miss Glenn, who testifies that after 
the tiring, Captain Spencer pushed by her and entered the bakery. 
The testimony of Jacob Stern, the drummer, is that at the time of 
the riot, but before the troops of the Ninth regiment fired, he sta- 
tioned himself at the door of the bakery, and remained there about 
aminute after the firing, and then entered and found Captain 
Spencer already up stairs. Tliis witness says that while he was at 
the door Captain Spencer did notenter. Other witnesses, however, 
have testified to the fact that they saw Captain Spencer on the 
sidewalk after the firing by the Ninth regiment had commenced. 
The witness Stern may be perfectly correct, as well as the others, 
and the discrepancy in their testimony may be accounted for by the 
fact that there was a side door to the bakery, and that he might 
have carefully watched one door while Captain Spencer passed 
through the other. 

Upon the other point, as to Captain Spencer’s statements and ex- 
pressions st the time and subsequently, it is shown that from the 
first moment he appears to have been seen in the bakery, he 
claimed and has ever since maintained that he was wourded. He 
does not appear to have had a definite idea of the locality of his 
wound, except that it was in the neck or the back, nor of the char- 
acter of the instrument with which it was inflicted, and accordingly 
stated at different times that he thought it was a brick, a door, a 
crowbar, etc. As the blow must have been given from behind, it is 
not surprising that he should not know what the instrument was, 
and if the wound actually existed there, these statements must be 
taken for very little. 

Dr. Rushton testifies that he saw Captain Spencer shortly after 
the firing in the bakery, and that he appeared to be suffering from 
pain, and stated that he was wounded in the back. Dr. Rushton 
nade an examination of the back, which he states was a very cur- 
sory one, and found no indications apparent of wounds, although 
when he passed his hands down the back of Captain Spencer, fhe 
evinced symptoms of increased pain. 

As to the excited manner of Captain Spencer, and the remarks 
attributed to him while in the bakery, it would seem that there is 
nothing inconsistent in a wounded man expressing solicitude for 
his safety ; and all the more solicitude, perhaps, for the reason that 
he was wounded. The only occasion upen which Captain Spencer 
has made a different statement was when he reached home, and his 
wife called to him, and he replied, “It’s me. I’m all right;” or, 
**It’s all right.” ‘There is not in this expression any necessary con- 
clusion that he meant to say that he was not wounded. On the 
contrary, it would be an express denial of all that he had so stoutly 
maintained during the afternoon. It could be very satisfactorily 
explained by a desire on his part to not needlessly alarm his wife. 
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o’clock Pp. mM. The recruit class, under its detailed instructors 
and assistants, will assemble at the regimental armory March 
25 and 27, April 2, 4, 8, and 10, at 8 o’clock Pp. m. The regi- 
mental board for the examination of non-commissioned offi- 
cers assemble at the regimental armory March 27 at 8 
o'clock P. M. 


Vanious Irems.—Robert M. C. Grabam, of Queens county, 
N. Y., has been appointed aide-de-camp on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief, vice J. Townsend Connolly, resigned. 
«The Washington Light Infantry Club, of Charleston, 
8. C., propose to commemorate the battle at Fort Sumter by 
& parade and target excursion on the 16th of April......Cap- 
tain Hull, Company H, Thirteenth Infantry, has recently 
assumed an additional command, which is said to be a drug 
on his hands......The Fourteenth has received new life, it 
seems, since the new,uniforms have began to appear. It was 
at least a year and a half after adoption of this dress before 
any member appeared in it publicly, but it now has some 
hundred men fully uniformed in the new dress, which is sim- 
ilar in pattern and style to the New York Ninth’s full dress. 
These uniforms cost the men about $10 each, the remainder 
being made up from State and regimental funds. The regi- 
ment is rapidly improving in strength and drill, and we trust 
now the adverse times of the ‘‘old’’ Fourteenth are over...... 
The lady admirers of Troop F, Third Cavalry, honored it 
with a masquerade surprise party on Tuesday evening, 
which was carried out in a highly successful manner. The 
first notice the members of the company had of the masque- 
rade was the arrival of a band of musicians and an incon- 
gruous crowd of Ethiopians, old women, harlequins, royal 
personages, nymphs, etc., who opened the ball in the great 
regimental hall about 10 o’clock, which (they kept alive 
through twenty-eight dances, and then went home to a late 
breakfast. The entertainment was conducted in the most 
cheerlul and orderly manner, and reflected great oredit upon 
the managers. Captain Docher, of the troop, and Colonel 
Budke, of the Third regiment Cavalry, were untiring in 
their attentions to guests, and greatly aided the ,ladies in 
carrying out.a highly satisfactory programme......Captain 
John Kissel (formerly commandant of Company E, Thirty- 
second regiment), Captain Henry William (‘‘ Leicht-Thurm’’), 
one of the eldest members of the National Guard, and Mr. 
Charles Illig, have signified their willingness to recruit com- 
panies for the Twenty-eighth battalion of Infantry. They 
await the future pleasure of the proper authorities......The 
annual promenade concert and ball of Company A (Sige, 
Rifles), and Company B (Lincoln Guard), Thirty-second regi- 
ment, was the happy event on Monday evening at the 
Turn-Halle, Brooklyn, E. D. The rooms were beautifully 
decorated with military insignia; ‘‘fair women and brave 
men’’ turned out with full ranks; Mayer’s Thirty-second 
regiment band enticed the admirers of Terpsichore to keep 
up the (anti-war) dance until midnight, when the “‘ fatigued 
party” were furnished with “rations.” They had hardly 
appeased their appetites, however, with all the delicacies of 
the season that the market afforded, when the long-roll was 
sounded to resume dancing, which pastime continued until 
‘*reveille.’’ Among the ‘heroes’? present were Colonels 


Burger and Roehr, Lieutenant-Colonel Rueger, Major Kar- 
cher—of course—Captains Ross, Laul, and Lutz, and Lieu- 
tenants Heerdt, Otto, Plaut, Staudermann, and others whose 
names we did not ascertain...... The Kighty-fourth propose to 
secede from the German brigade, and join the First......The 
Fifth Infantry held an election for colonel Friday, March 
15. A ‘‘weighty’’ candidate is freely spoken off......The 
Ninth’s election for colonel was ordered for Thursday last. 
Details next week. 





OUT-OF-TOWN-ITEMS. 


MinnesotA.—-The National Guard of the State begins to 
show some life and organization, and we trust its friends will 
follow up well the good beginning. A correspondent sends 
us some interesting facts relative to the proposed changes 
about to be inaugurated. He says: 

We have just drafted a new militia bill, based upon the Military 
Code of New York State in almost every respect, and expect to get 
the Legislature to pass upon it this session. In it we have limited 
the number of men, however, to 3,000 infantry, and 1,000 for other 





It being thus shown by the evidence that Captain Spen did 
have a serious wound in the back at about 7 Pp. m. on July 12th 
lust, and it appearing that from the very time of the riot he claimed 
to have been wounded in the same, the theory that he was not 
wounded at that time and place must be founded upon the falsity 
of that claim, and Captain Spencer must haye commenced at that 
time to simulate a wounded man. 

There is no evidence sufficiently strong to warrant such a con- 
clusion, and unless that can be proved, there being a total failure 
of positive testimony upon the subject of the infliction of the 





wound, it seems impossible to arrive at the conclusion that he was 
not wounded at that time. The evidence as adduced before the 
Court does not appear to warrant a reasonable belief that Captain 
Spencer could be convicted of the charges preferred, if brought to 
trial before a court-martial, but on the contrary clearly shows that 
hedid receive a wound, from the effects of which, as *Dr. Colville 
testifies, he has not yet fully recovered. 

I, therefore, in consideration of the facts found, and the coa- 
clusions arrived at ——— ree egy that ° 
charges, etc., against Captain . Spencer, Company K, 
Ninth regiment, N. G. 8. N. ¥., be dismissed. ’ 

N. Gano Duny, Lieut.-Col. Eighth regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y., 
President Court of Inquiry. 
Dated New York, February 14, 1872. 


After a careful examination of the proceedings of the 
Court of Inquiry, the above opinion is approved, and the 
charges and specifications dismissed. By order of Brigadier- 
General J. M. Varian. 

An appeal, we learn, is to be made to the Commander-in- 
Chief by Lieutenant Bacon, the accuser in this case. The 
exceptions to this decision in this appeal will fill it is stated 
some forty pages of print. 

Twe_rra IxrantRy.—Battalion drills by wing are or- 
ordered in this command at the State Arsenal as 
follows: Companies A, B, C, D, and I, March 20; 





Companies B, F. @, B, and B, March 21, Assembly at 7:46 talion: 


branches of the service. We thought by limiting the number thus 
to stimulate companies to keep the izations full; aa the 
law was, companies could organize i iminately all over the 
country. We wish to have it eo the men will come to us, and not 
we go them ; and 4,000 is a good nucleus for an army. The only 
benefits we have received heretofore are exem: from jury duty 
and taxes on $400 of personal property. This year, in addition, 
ask the State to allow us one dollar for ev 

parade at our public parades during the year. e think this is 
very modest on our part, and intend it as only an entering wedge 
for something better next year. We have no law whereby we 
could hold a member of the militia ; neither could we impose a fine, 
and collect the same. We have to dapees enting upon the good- 
willand judgment of the men for o ce. 1. places the com- 
mandant in « very awkward position, and he cannot do what 
would consider, with a good and wholesome 

his duty. We expect to get a good law by d and 
succeed, must be content. We intend by leglalati 

ing ourselves to 4,000 men, tc make it n 
respectable to become a member of the Ni 
gota. 

First Infantry.—Companies A, B, and D, First regiment 
Minnesota National Guards, Colonel A. P. Conuvlly, paraded 
in full uniform (white gloves), for parade and 
battalion drill, on the evening of February 22, and are 
ordered likewise to parade March 21, April 18, May 23, June 
20, July 18, August 22, September 19, October 24, Novem- 
ber 21, and December 19, at 8 o’clock precisely. The com- 
mandant states that the object of these drills is tion, 
and no excuse should be offered and none entertained for 
non-attendance, except sickness or absence from the city. 
He likewise trusts that full ranks at future drills will evince 
a determination on the part of the companies to excel, and 
to'give proper attention to all that is required of them. Phe 
next public parade will be on the 30th of May, 1872. 

It will be observed from the above that the militia of this 
State, unlike the militia of New York and other States, or at 


least the First Infantry, drill the year throughout by bats 
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FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


Tue Emperor William has granted pardons to the 
French prisoners still held by the Government for civil 
and military offences. 


A DESPATCH from Melbourne reports that the British 
sloop of war Rosario, Commander Palmer, shelled and 
destroyed the village inhabited by the murderers of 
Bishop Patterson. 


Tue vigilantes or policemen of Rio Janeiro, on the 15th 
of January, assailed a of British sailors with 
swords and knives, killing two and wounding several 
others. Admiral Beauchamp Seymour has made vigor- 
ous representations to the authorities on the subject, but 
with what result is not yet known. 


Tue English Ordnance Department, which was con- 
verting a large number of old smooth-bore cast-iron 32- 
pounder guns into 64- der rifles by ing them 
out and fitting them with rifled steel tubes upon the plan 
of Major Palliser, are largely garrisoning with these 

the works defending some of the approaches to so 
important a position as those naval stations at Ports- 
mouth, which is proof that this description of gun kas 
given satisfaction after proper experiments. 


Tue London Times says that the Megera inquiry ap- 
to be already sedhuchig practical results. The 
Admiralty have despatched an order to the dockyards 
giving very positive directions as to the survey and in- 
spection of ships in future, with a view to ing the 
officials directly responsible as to the fitness of the ves- 
sels for the services required, The dockyard officials 
must have a history of each ship which passes through 
their hands, and must be very careful in making surveys 
and reports as to the repairs needed in any case. The 
Admiralty have also appointed a committee to inquire 
into a matter which was very prominent in the Megera 
inquiry—the galvanic action which may arise from the 
proximity of copper and other metals on the bottoms or 
in the interior of the hulls of ships. 


ACCORDING to the Gazlois, attacks hee soldiers are 
becoming more frequent at Paris, and several persons 
have been arrested for uttering threats and insults. In 
order to prevent quarrels during the Carnival, soldiers 
have been prohibited from frequenting ball-rooms. On 
Saturday two soldiers of a cavalry regiment stationed at 
Roquencourt were thrown into the Seine and drowned. 
Another man belonging to an infantry regiment was 
dreadfully beaten at Boulogne, and was left insensible 
in a by-street of that village. Near Suresne an artillery- 
man was stripped and tied up to a tree, when he was 
subjected to cruel violence. “Even in Paris itself,” 
adds the Gaulois, “our soldiers, when isolated, are ex- 
posed tothe insults of the Parisian rabble.” 


THE payment of two milliards of the war indemnity, 
togetber with the interest to date on the remaining three 
milliards, was completed at Strasbourg, March 7. This 
gives France entire control of six departments, in which 
she is allowed to maintain as large a military force as 
she desires. The Assembly has rejected the proposi- 
tion of Deputy Brunet to erect on the hill of Trocadero, 
a temple to Jesus Christ, as a testimony to belief in God, 
necessary for the national regeneration. It is expected 
that Minister Dufaure will demand of the Chamber a 
vote of confidence on the question of the withdrawal of 
M. Pouyer-Quertier from the Government. Troops are 
concentrating in and around Paria, as a precaution 

inst trouble on the anniversary of the 18th of March. 
he emigration from Alsace to Algeria is increasing, 
and is aided and stimulated by France. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London Atheneum says 
the Chinese have a most ingenious method of reckoning 
by the aid of the fingers, performing all the operations 
of uddition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
with numbers from one up to a hundred thousand. 
Every finger of the left hand represents nine figures, as 
follows: The little finger represents units; the ring fin- 
ger tens; the middle finger hundreds; the fore finger 
thousands; the thumb tens of thousands. When the 
three joints of each finger are touched from the palm 
toward the tip they count one, two, and three of each of 
the denominations as above named. Four, five, and six 
are counted on the back of the finger-joints in the same 
way; seven, eight, and nine are counted on the right 
side of the joints from the palm to the tip. The fore 
finger of the right hand is used as the pointer. Thus 
1,284 would be indicated by first touching the joint of 
the fore finger, next the hand on the inside, next the 
middle joint of the-middle finger on the inside, next the 
the end joint of the ring finger on the inside, and, 
finally, the joint of the little finger next the hand on the 
outside. The reader will be able to make further ex- 
amples for himself. The writer alluded to asserts that 
the correctness of Chinese computation thus performed 
is proverbial. 


Tue London Army and Navy Gazette of February 26 
publishes the report of the committee assembled by 
order of the Secretary for War to p a plan of or- 
ganization for the British Army of the future. The 
plan 


——— as briefly summed up by the Gazette, is 
lows: 


The first t change is one against the principle of 
which no aiden can be wideced. The United Ki 
dom is to be divided into brigade districts, each com- 
plete in itself as far as staff and an executive and 
administrative centre can make it. Each brigade will 
be formed of two battalions of the line, two battalions of 
militia, and the volunteers of the district. Of the two 
line battalions one will be assigned to foreign ser- 
vice; the other will remain at home, to be disposed of as 
the authorities think fit, and to act as a depot battalion 
to that abroad till the reliefs come round. And the 
militia will be brought into closer relations with the 
line by the nomination of its qualified officers to bat- 
talions, and by the employment of army officers on terms 
which seem to need consideration, the volunteers being 
trained with the rest of the brigade, and placed under 
exclusively military control. 


The brigade thus constituted is only a combination of 
soldiers in training for general service, of untrained sol- 
diers for local service, and of a force which has not yet 
attained the right to be considered as a body of soldiers 
at all. To give a local habitation to each brigade or- 
ganization the government propose to buy existing or 
erect new buildings in each Tistriet to serve as barracks, 
storehouses, quarters for staff, and general depot. Each 
brigade will be commanded a lieutenant-colonel. 
There will be forty-nine military districts in England, 
nine in Scotland, and eight in yp foeey making sixty- 
six in all; and it seems, if we understand Mr. Cardwell 
aright, not easy te adopt under this system the plan, 
which he considerr conducive to efficiency, of putting 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen together in the 
same battalions. It is a great matter to get rid of “ bil- 
leting,” but it is purely a question of internal economy. 
What we want to see is the “one onious whole,” in 
which the three arms and the second and third reserves 
shall be brought into combination and close relation. 
The organization of the artillery is not much affected by 
the transfer of batteries to the command of majors in- 
stead of captains; but the War Office has gone on sound 
principles in making the change, and we trust they will 
not lose sight of the necessity of iding a full supply 
of officers to troops and batteriesalso. The artillery 
volunteers will be well taken care of in the new artillery 
districts; but Mr. Cardwell despairs of doing more “in 
this connection ” with the Yeomanry cavalry than pro- 
viding them with supernumerary officers of cavalry as 
adjutants, and with a permanent staff of non-commis- 
sioned cavalry officers. In general terms, then, we are 
to have an infantry belonging to district brigades com- 
posed of line, militia, and volunteers—a guards corps 
deprived of guards’ privileges, except so far as the senior 
officers are brought into relation with royalty, and ap- 
parent exemption from the local brigade system—cavalry 
nearly “as you were”—artillery with the changes speci- 
fied—ditto militia “brought into connection” with the 
line—volunteers subjected to military control and lar 
training under pains and ties. The whole of our 
military forces, if complete, would give us 467,000 men ; 
but the regular army is very short of its complement. 
Instead of the 9,000 men of the first-class army reserve 
voted last year, we have got only 7,000 to show, though 
Mr. Cardwell asks for a vote for 10,000 men of the class 
for this ensuing fyear. The militia are not up to their 
full strength. e accept the principles of the scheme 
laid before the House of Commons, and, without ex- 
travagant eulogy or unfair depreciation, recognize in it 
an honest, able, and strenuous attempt to provide the 
empire with a military system, though as yet we fail to 
recognize in it “the one harmonious whole” which it is 
the aspiration of the War Minister to create. 








HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
(From London Engineering, Feb. 16, 1872.) 


THERE appears to be a growing desire on the part of 
civilized nations to keep pace with each other in the 
possession of big guns, if not to outvie each other in ob- 
taining the biggest to be had. Each State, however, has 
its own peculiar notions as to the most suitable metal 
for the piece aud the best form to be given to it. In 
America the Rodman gun of cast iron enjoys consider- 
able popularity, the same metal having been of late suc- 
cessfully utilized in Russia for heavy artillery. In 
Prussia steel under the guidance of Messrs. Krupp has 
been wrought into some of the largest rifled guns in ex- 
istence, whilst at home we are at present satisfied with a 
compound principle of steel and wrought iron. It is not, 
however, our intention here to criticise these various 
constructions, nor to discuss their merits and demerits; 
we purpose simply to place on record a few facts which 
have recently come under our notice concerning big 
guns generally. And, firstly, we observe that Turkey 
now rejoices in the possession of a 35-ton Rodman gun, 
which it is stated will rival the famous Woolwich gun 
of the same weight in endurance. It is mounted on a 
carriage of an entirely new pattern, which enables the 
gun to be easily manipulated by one man by the aid of 
steam machinery. We have no details to hand at present 
so as to be able to form an opinion upon the merits of 
the arrangement of steam machinery in question, which 
may be sound enough in principle, although we entertain 
no hope of its success in practice. The report which 
brings the above intelligence states further that the 
Turkish authorities are awaiting a still heavier gun 
from America—whence the weapon above referred to 
came—but that as yet nosteamer has been found capable 
of carrying it. We may hear more of this monster 
anon. 

Having referred to our own Woolwich 35-ton gun, we 
will here note the present position of that weapon. Our 
readers will remember that towards the close of last 
year a crack was developed in the steel lining of the 
piece. Since that time the gun has remained at rest 
until the afternoon of yesterday-fortnight, when 
one round was fired from it with a reduced ch 
of 110 lb. of powder and a 700 Ib. proof projectile. 
The object was to ascertain whether the gun would en- 
dure the strain, notwithstanding the cracked condition 
of the inner tube. A good velocity was obtained, and 


the gutta-percha impressions, which were taken from 


- | the bore, show that the gun has undergone no perceptible 


change. The gun has since been fired several times 
with the same poles charge and weight of projectile as 
before, and without any visible deterioration. This has 


established in the minds of the authorities the conclu- 
Bions at which they arrived when the defect was first 
discovered, namely, that the injury was produced by the 
powder giving an imordinate pressure. We, however, 
still hold to the belief that no such inordinate pressure 
was ever exerted or produced such a result, the crack 
being most probably a consequence of the hardened studs 
with which the proof projectiles were fitted just before 
the crack appeared. 

We mentioned that cast iron had been successfully 

ili i dimensions. 





in Russia in guns of very 
This was effected by General Prestich at Perm, in 1969, 


the gun having been manufactured for marine purposes. 
It was cast vertically and was cooled by a stream of 
water on the principle initiated by Major Rodman. It 
is a smooth bore weapon of 20 in. calibre and weighs 
2700 poods or 43-5 tons. The outside diameter at the 
breech is 80 in., that at the muzzle being 34 in. It fires 
a spherical shot weighing 1120 lb. (Russian) with a 
powder charge of 140 Ib. It has already fired 320 
rounds without exhibiting any signs of distress what- 
ever. ‘ 

We cannot more appropriately close these jottings 
than by referring to a 12-inch built-up steel gun which 
is being constructed by Mr. Vavasseur, at the London 
Ordnance Works, Southwark. The gun was commenced 
so far back as May, 1870, and its construction is only 
pee: with as other work will permit. The object 

r. Vavasseur has in view is the production of a 12-inch 
steel gun which shall worthily compete with any gun of 
similar or other metal, and of the same calibre. The 
dimensions of the gun are as follows: Length, over all, 
18 ft. 9 in.; length of bore, 190 in.; length of rifling, 
170 in.; twist of rifling uniform, 1 turn in 30 calibres ; 
number of ribs, 3; there being no grooves whatever in 
the gun, the grooving being formed in the projectile. 
Each rib is 1.5 in. wide, and has a depth of 0.3 in. The 
“7 consists of an inner tube of steel 198 in. in length, 

1 in. external diumeter at the breech end, and 17 1-2 in. 
at the muzzle. The metal of this tube is 4 1-2 in. thick 
at the breech, and 2 3-4 in. at the muzzle, Over this 
tube is a steel jacket 7 ft. 9 in. in length and 30.5 in. in 
external diameter. Over this jacket is a double series of 
steel rings, each 3 1-2 in. thick, shrunk over each other, 
and forming a compound ring 7 in. thick. The rifling 
is a modification of the Lynal Thomas method; the gun 
will fire 110 lbs. of large grained gunpowder with 600- 
pound projectiles. The weapon is now nearly finished, 
and on its completion we shall place further particulars 
respecting it before our readers. In the meantime, we 
may mention that the principles of its construction have 
been very carefully studied, and are such as to lead to 
the expectation that Mr. Vavasseur’s efforts to produce a 
really efficient weapon will be successful. 








A MEETING of officers who served in the artillery of 
the Army of the Potomac was held in Providence, R. I, 
March 6th, to perfect the organization of the Artillery As- 
sociation of the Army of the Potomac. Both General Bar- 
ry, the president, and General Hunt, the vice-president, 
were unavoidably absent. The secretary, General C. S. 
Wainwright, therefore, called the meeting to order, and 
General C. H. Tompkins was chosen chairman. The 
calling of the roll brought out the fact that there were 
present thirty-two artillery officers representing the 
artillery brigades of the Fifth and Sixth corps, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and the 
Regular Army. The constitution and by-laws submitted 
were unanimously adopted. The constitution provides 
that the objects of the society shall be to establish the 
claim of the Artillery corps to its due share in the 
honors and renown of the Army of the Potomac, and to 
secure, as far as possible, the acknowledgment thereof 
in history, and to revive and perpetuate the tios of 
friendship formed by its members while bearing together 
the privations of camp, the hardships of the march, and 
the dangers of the battle-field. All officers who served 
with the Artillery Corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
and were honorably discharged, or still hold commissions 
in the Army of the United States, are eligible to mem- 
bership upon being accepted by the executive committee, 
signing the cunstitution or expressing in writing their 
adhesion thereto, and paying the initiation fee and dues 
for the current year. The officers of the Association are 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer and 
three directors, to be chosen annually, the whole forming 
the executive committee. The by-lews make the initia- 
tion fee of membership and the annual dues $5 each. 
Those desiring to join the Association should apply to 
- ac General C. 8. Wainwright, Rhinebeck, 

The election for officers resulted as follows: President, 
General William F. Barry, U. 8. Army; vice-president, 
General Henry J. Hunt; secretary, General C. S. Wain- 
wright, late commanding Artillery Brigade Fifth corps; 
treasurer, Lieut. Fred. M. Sackett, Battery C, First R. I. 
Light Artillery. Directors: Major Alfred E. Lewis, 
First Pa. Artillery; Major J. Henry Sleeper, Tenth 
Mass.{ Battery; Major B. F. Rittenhouse, Fifth U. 8. 
Artillery. 

It was voted that the next meeting of the Association 
be held on ‘ii third Wednesday of next June, (19th) at 
Boston, ar: te following were appointed a committee of 
arrangements to prepare for that meeting: Col. J. W. 
Walcott, First Maryland Battery; Major Edward J. 
Jones, Eleventh Mass. Battery; Major Richard Milton, 
Ninth Mass. Battery; Colonel A. P. Morton, Third 
Mass. Battery; Major John Bigelow, Ninth Mass. Bat- 
te 


A resolution was passed designating the president, 
vice-president aud secretary of the Association as a com- 
mittee to devise ways and means, and collect such infor- 
mation in regard to the services of the Artillery of the 
Army of the Potomac, as they may find advisable or 
possible to collect between now and the next meeting of 
the Association, and to report at the next meeting. 


MARRIED. 
{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Sifty cents each.) 














Netson—Davis.—In San Francisco, Cal., February 20, at the 
residence of P. B. Cornwall, by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, Major J. 
H. Nevson, Paymaster U. 8. Army, tou Capprz E. Davis, of San 
Francisco, Cal. (No cards.) 


Breats—Owen.—In Bartiett, N. Y., on the 7th inst., at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. E. Owen, Apert C. 
Beats, Hospital Steward U. 8. A., to Minute C. Owen, daughter 
ot the officiating clergyman. 

Catnoun—Custer.—At Monroe, Michigan, in the M. E., church, 
March 7, 1872, Lieutenant James OaLHous, Seventh U. 8. Caval- 





y, Magar E. Custer, of Monroe, Mich, (No cards.) 
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